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TELEVISION is 
, MOVING IN ON US! 


HERBERT A. CLARK 


HETHER WE LIKE it or not, the world 
Wii the printed word is no longer in 
such exclusive command of the communica- 
tion of ideas. We now also recognize a 
world in which pictures and sounds com- 
mand extensive audiences. The photograph, 
the moving picture, the comics, the pic- 
ture magazine, the radio, and now televi- 
sion seriously compete for the time and at- 
tention of all people. 

One generation saw the capital of the 
entertainment and fashion world move 
from Paris to Hollywood and the rise of the 
kingdom of movie stars. The next genera- 
tion has seen more than 93 per cent of 
our homes develop a magnetic new focus 
of interest, the radio. 

Today the magic lantern of invention has 
presented us with a new genii, and for 
better or for worse, we are in the age of 
television. In spite of costs now ranging on 
an average from one hundred to more than 
a thousand dollars, the television set will 
likely be a common furniture piece in the 
majority of homes within a few years. At 
the New York World's Fair of 1939 it was a 
luxurious curiosity, but today you need 
not be surprised to see the multiple criss- 
cross antennae protruding over the sky lines 
of relatively decadent housing sections. The 
local bar is the rendezvous of curious sports 
enthusiasts who are unable (or unwilling) 
to go to the distant stadium but who can 


see the razzle-dazzle performance on a tele- 
vision screen. 

In homes where video has come, the 
shows, which consist of on-the-spot current 
events or sports phenomena or sort-of-mov- 
ing-picture-like dramatizations, form a new 
social focal point for families and guests. 
The latter are frequently self-invited neigh- 
bors! People of all ages view these telecasts, 
and when sets are new almost anything 
seems to have appeal. As the novelty wears 
off, more discrimination enters into the 
selection and the set is turned on a little 
less often. Young people are especially at- 
tracted to all kinds of telecasts and appar- 
ently are willing to forego some previous 
activity interests in favor of watching video 
performances. 


Direct Errects UPON EDUCATION 


For all people, the telecast, like the mov- 
ing picture and the radio, presents a new 
means of learning about life and the world 
in which we live. Some of these lessons are 
serious while many are primarily entertain- 
ment. Boredom i the crucial symptom of 
our civilization. Entertainment media offer 
a release from the confines of sameness. 

Our schools and teachers are frequently 
as dull, or even duller, than the rest of 
life to which young people are exposed. 
Schools have traditions, many of them ex- 
cellent, but many simply repeated for 
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matters of convenience. Teachers too fre- 
quently frown upon giving time to discuss 
the new revolutionary media which might 
take precious minutes away from assigned 
homework readings. Youth must learn “the 
hard way.” All of which drives young 


people to steal more and more time to do 


something which seems to them interesting. 

Television is at present interesting be- 
cause it is new. But it is also interesting 
because it is realistic. It brings to the audi- 
ence the real stuff of life. An on-the-spot 
telecast offers infinitely more stimulation 
than the usual literary account, just as a 
genuine dramatization of Macbeth is more 
effective than the silent reading of the lines. 
Moreover, telecasts transcend time. In less 
than a fifth of a second the event is ours 
and we have a feeling of realistic participa- 
tion. Not the words on a printed page, but 
action pictures and stirring sounds make 
the telecast a dynamic drama. Youth par- 
ticularly likes to deal with the immediate 
and the real rather than with the past or 
the theoretical, and has a great interest in 
video. 

Eventually televised learning activities in 
music, scientific demonstrations, dramatic 
performances, and travel will form a regu- 
lar part of the school curriculum. The 
powerful appeal of video's presentation 
makes it necessary that we re-examine our 
proverbial classroom teaching. Taking a 
cue from the telecasters, we must put more 
dramatic action and realism into the educa- 
tional scene. Interest is a fundamental basis 
of true learning, but learning is also aided 
if the lesson is so presented that it appeals 
to several senses, and in particular to the 
eve. Television utilizes sound, sight, and ac- 
tion. The emotions as well as the intellect 
are stirred. Too many of our daily lessons 
are presented in a dead-pan tone and with 
little or no accompanying activity. 

Video is in a way a rival of poor ap- 
proaches to learning. The educational 
critics of movies, comics, radio, and tele- 
vision had best turn their attention to util- 
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izing some of the effective techniques for 
arousing interest which are inherent in 
such presentations. 

This by no means implies that we can 
approve of the standards exhibited by these 
media. Critics are correct in characterizing 
many movies or radio shows as vulgar and 
sensational, or as aimed at baser emotions 
rather than adhering to high standards of 
either intellect or character. The fact is 
that magazines, comic books, and radio 
shows have millions of followers while 
education lacks sufficient financial and 
moral support. Somehow the popularity of 
real learning must be restored. The tradi- 
tional lecture, the impersonal teacher, the 
rigid marking system, the outdated mate- 
rials—all these and many other educational 
procedures must be re-examined and in 
most cases replaced by a learning situation 
which is realistic and exciting, and which 
meets current problems of living. 


Wuat TELEVISION Is DOING TO PEOPLE 


Monochromatic television—with pictures 
in shades of gray and white—will soon be 
replaced by color. This will make it far 
more fascinating and effective and will al- 
most immediately make television appeal 
to millions more people. As the television 
audience grows, what significant effects can 
be noticed? 

While ownership of a television set may 
encourage families to stay at home rather 
than to go out for entertainment, any per- 
manent trend in this direction will depend 
upon the lasting appeal which the telecasts 
are able to develop. The appeal of newness 
quickly fades and then the more rational 
critical test begins. But video is a serious 
competitor in the calendar of family in- 
terests because it is so many things rolled 
into one. Here is the family entree to the 
movies, symphony concerts, the big sports 
events, the leading political speeches, and 
a host of other appealing goings-on. 

Americans show a characteristic trend 
toward spectatoritis—a tendency to prefer 
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to watch rather than participate—and tele- 
vision brings affairs to them with a mini- 
mum of effort. Moreover, certain televised 
views are better than the average person 
can hope to get from a mid-audience seat. 
On the other hand, some people want to be 
on the spot themselves to see the real per- 
formance, and to let their eyes roam to pick 
up details not followed by the camera. Nor 
does the small, intimate video audience 
bring the realistic crowd reactions which 
are obtained by being actually present in 
the real audience. Many people therefore 
are divided in their reactions to telecasts, 
some enjoying the easier intimate shows at 
home, others being moved by such shows 
to go directly to the scene of the events for 
subsequent performances. 

Because television demands the attention 
of eyes as well as ears, people are less in- 
clined to perform some other activity while 
the dials are turned on than they did with 
radio. For this reason children tend to do 
their homework in somewhat less time so 
they may see and hear particular telecast 
favorites. Some are such constant listeners 
that there is legitimate concern over both 
eye strain and emotional overexcitement. 
At the moment, it seems that both adults 
and children are less likely to go to the 
movies if there is a television program avail- 
able. With more time being spent in view- 
ing television, inevitably certain individuals 
devote less time to reading. 

The permanent effects of watching video 
cannot yet be measured. The time taken by 
particular persons in observing this new 
medium of communication must of neces- 
sity mean that some time formerly spent at 
other activities is to be sacrificed. For most 
people the appeal of a new gadget is much 
greater than its hold after the novelty 
wears off. In the case of video, some travel 
time previously involved in going to and 
from scenes of activity is actually saved and 
in the long run families will naturally ad- 
just their schedules so that the essential 
tasks of life are done. As long as educa- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Television is something that the 
schools are going to have to reckon 
with. Mr. Clark suggests that we start 
reckoning now. For one thing, there 
must be classroom work on television 
appreciation. And for another, our 
teaching methods must compete more 
and more with the glamor of TV—es- 
pecially when televised programs gain 
a place in the regular curriculum. 
We'll have to try to make congruent 
triangles as exciting as “Captain 
Video,” and a unit on transportation 
must be studded with gags to keep up 
with Milton Berle. (Teachers who can’t 
ad lib may have to hire gag-writers.) 
Mr. Clark is associate professor of edu- 
cation and child study at Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass. 





tion seems essential to parent and child, 
time will be found for it to function. Some- 
times the formalities and studies involved 
will take precedence over the video enter- 
tainment program and sometimes the tele- 
cast presentation itself will bring such a 
stirring educational feature that few would 
care to miss it. 


ADVERTISING, ENTERTAINMENT, AND 
THE FUTURE 


When radio was young, education held 
great hopes that this was the instrument 
which would bring the millennium of en- 
lightenment. Radio, reaching nearly every 
home, could now pour the cornucopia of 
knowledge into every mind. But while 
educators talked, people were frequently 
bored and turned the dials to more excit- 
ing programs, usually something in a lighter 
vein. Some serious educational broadcasts 
may hold large audiences, and we need 
much more effective work of this type, but 
the fact is that most people listen at the 
end of the working day and they are tired. 
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Evening is the time to relax. The come- 
dians, mystery shows, musical programs, and 
others of an entertainment variety are easily 
the most popular, primarily because of this 
psychological attitude of the listeners at 
this time of day. 

Television fills a similar role. Like radio, 
it will be serious at times, but its dominant 
theme will probably be entertainment. 
Sometimes the entertainment approach 
can be effectively used for a serious pur- 
pose, as radio conclusively illustrated with 
its war programs and more recent docu- 
mentaries, Video is a more engrossing 
medium which can hold its audience more 
readily than can radio, This advantage ex- 
pands its potential as an educational instru- 
ment, if wisely used. People are not going 
to be any more satisfied by seeing a dull 
speaker than they were when they listened. 
Dramatic action, change of scene, serious 
moments interspersed with lighter ones, 
voices which hold a rich vocal tone, and 
personalities which compel attention are 
all to be utilized for effective educational 
telecasts. 

Education can be intelligent and enter- 
taining. The productions of Shakespeare, 
Mark Twain, George Bernard Shaw, or the 
current top play on Broadway illustrate 
this truth. Stuffiness, specious words, aca- 


demic abba cadabra, and pious intellectual 
conceit have done much harm to educa- 
tion. Interest is basic to real learning, and 
people concerned with education 
use every effort to make our schoolrooms 
interesting; otherwise the people will spend 


must 


more time on leisure activ- 
ities which are pseudo-educational. Interest 
is not synonymous with sugar coating, in 
fact the best learning takes place when the 
eflort involved is strenuous. In the arena, 
the individual who finally pushes his way to 
the top rung of a terrifically competitive 
sport has done so after tedious and hercu- 
lean efforts and many discouragements, but 
his interest made him persevere. 

Our greatest danger in television is due 


more and 
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to the fact that it is a private enterprise and 
therefore must be paid for. Although 
regulated by public law for the public in- 
terest, the industry is largely a private 
commercial endeavor. We therefore seem 
doomed to listen to and view commercials 
which seek to intimidate us about body 
odors, falling hair, the latest in straw 
cereals, or the new jet-propulsion styles. A 
medium which pre-empts the undivided 
attention of millions of individuals can be 
the hope or the threat to our cultural stand- 
ards. While the sale of commercial goods 
and services support this medium, the 
standards of performance are bound to be 
measured largely by the cash which is 
brought into the till. 

Can education and high ethical standards 
hope to compete with the big-business mo- 
tive in controlling television? Newspapers 
and magazines find the going is rough un- 
less they keep an ear cocked for the point of 
view of advertisers. Excesses, however, even- 
tually bring repercussions, and radio has 
had to limit its commercials and give more 
time to broadcasts which adhere to better 
standards of taste. Video will increase its 
public following only so long as it balances 
the diet of programs to meet the various 
tastes of the people. The role of education 
is to take cognizance of the radio and tele- 
vision and incorporate the study of this 
medium into the schools and colleges. At 
all grade levels standards of taste and ap- 
preciation for radio and television pro- 
grams can be developed. The educator who 
ignores this responsibility is hardly prepar- 
ing young people to live in today’s world. 

School people follow the pattern of most 
observers and tend to recognize the material 
and more obvious alterations in our society. 
The curriculum is filled with units on the 
developments in transportation and our 
present air age. The sciences discuss the 
latest health discoveries, inventions, and 
atomic energy. In the arts we find teen 
agers discussing Van Gogh and Shostako- 
vich. In the face of these concessions to the 
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new world, it seems strange to find that 
there is nevertheless a blind spot in the 
usual school curriculum. It is the study of 
communications. 

Not material changes but the inter-change 
of ideas forms the most significant base for 
the development of our social order. The 
media which dominate this interchange are 
books, magazines, newspapers, moving pic- 
tures, radio, and now television—the instru- 
ment possibly destined to outstrip all others 
in its total influence. Approximately a bil- 
lion dollars has already been spent for the 
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three million television sets which reach 
an audience of an estimated twelve million 
persons. Schools would do well to reorganize 
their teaching materials to include appro- 
priate attention to this significant medium 
of communication. 

We are in the middle of the twentieth 
century and in the market place ideas still 
move the world. Television presents ideas 
in action for all the world to see and hear. 
Who is to control these ideas and how wise 
will the audience be? 

I wonder! 


* TRICKS of the TRADE * 


By TED GORDON 


A MINUTE REVIEW-—At the begin- 
ning of each period the reading of the “min- 
utes” of the previous day’s lesson will pro- 
vide an effective recall, and will form the 


foundation of the new lesson. Each pupil 
in a class in turn becomes its secretary. His 
“minutes” are considered to be a regular 
composition exercise.—Thomas E. Robin- 
son, Supt. of Schools, Trenton, N.]. 


SUGGESTIONS FILE—When you see or 
hear of a good bulletin board, exhibit, teach- 
ing method, case study, article, or file, de- 
scribe it briefly on a 3 x 5 card, including a 


— 


Eprror’s Nore: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THE 
CLEARING House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


sketch whenever possible. Slip the card in 
your “Suggestions File” to await the day 
when you and your pupils need a fresh idea. 
—Dr. Thelma Thorne, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


FINGER PROTECTION-If you are go- 
ing to do any work that involves using your 
finger tips extensively you can protect them 
by applying coats of colorless nail polish. 


IDENTIFICATION -—Besides putting 
your name inside the cover of a book, make 
it a practice to put it on a certain same- 
numbered page. (Alas!—Ed.) 


LADIES ESPECIALLY—Why snag your 
nylons on rough chair legs or desk legs? Some 
transparent tape judiciously applied (to the 
legs of the furniture, not of the ladies!) will 
save threads and temper. 


DESK SPACE-—If your desk is against a 
wall you can safely gain convenient addi- 
tional storage space by placing a two- or 
three-shelf bookcase against the wall on top 
of the desk. 





FAMILY LIVING witalizes the 


By 


MARTHA M. SCHLEGEL 


N AN article titled “Are Our Public 
Schools Doing Their Job?”, which ap- 

peared in the Atlantic Monthly for Febru- 
ary 1949, Agnes E. Meyer says: 

The central problem of our nation is the stabili- 
zation of our family and community life in an 
orderly society so that the individual will feel firm 
ground under his feet. Then and then only will 
the fears that breed hatred, rivalry, crime, and 
fanaticism be assuaged by a profound sense of 
security. And the only nation-wide instrument for 
establishing the unity, order, and security that are 
the moral imperatives of the day is undoubtedly 
our public-school system. 


But the author does not throw the com- 
plete responsibility for this tremendous task 
upon the schools. Far from it. She con- 
tinues: 

The schools cannot decrease the divorce rate or 
mend broken homes. In fact, the more parents 
abdicate their responsibilities toward their children 
and surrender them to the public school, the more 
the home will be undermined. The children’s 
families must be drawn into the school orbit, in 
cooperative endeavors to solve these problems, so 
the school and the parents will not be working at 
cross purposes, and so that the parents will come 
to understand more readily what the school can 
do for their boys and girls, and what only the 
parents can do for them. 


In order to translate these principles into 
action we can, at this particular stage of 
planning, teach our pupils to be aware of 
values in family solidarity and of the neces- 
sity for strengthening it day by day; to be 
aware of other points of view besides their 
own in the family circle; to be aware of 
their own places and to feel secure in the 
family circle. 

Whatever is relevant to these aims is justi- 
fiably present in the language-arts curricu- 
lum as a means of self-realization and self- 
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expression for the students, so that they may 
attain mental health by working toward 
solutions of their problems either by a mod- 
ification of old attitudes or by a gradual 
adoption of new ones. Therefore, it is im- 
portant to teach them the skills of the six 
phases of the language arts, not as separate 
achievements but as integral parts of the 
unit on family living, because ability in 
these skills facilitates the communication 
necessary for self-realization and self-expres- 
sion. 

A language-arts program should include 
six activities: appreciation, listening, speak- 
ing, reading, writing, and usage and me- 
chanics. Consequently, any unit devised to 
include these would need considerable 
planning and preparation in order that the 
work would not proceed in a haphazard 
fashion. On the other hand, if the class was 
to feel that the work was developing freely 
and spontaneously, the teacher's guidance 
would not dare to be too evident. What was 
called for was a broad and flexible project 
able to be accomplished within a five- to 
six-week period. Within that period I hoped 
to establish certain attitudes within the 
minds of the pupils at the same time that 
they engaged in the six activities of the lan- 
guage arts. 

The class which undertook the experi- 
ment was a seventh-grade class composed of 
thirty-five pupils whose IQ’s ranged from 94 
to 158. Their social backgrounds were 
widely different, and as a consequence their 
attitudes toward school work ranged from 
indifference to avidity. 

Before the actual work on the unit began, 
I had told the section that they were going 
to be guinea pigs, a prospect that aroused 
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their enthusiasm. When I threw out hints 
that there might be some unorthodox work 
done in class, the pupils were more than 
eager to begin. We began our unit on 
February 7 and concluded the work in the 
middle of March. 

I began the discussion by asking the 
pupils their opinions on this question: 
“What makes a happy family?” As they 
mentioned various items, I listed them on 
the board. The first part of the discussion 
elicited these: cooperation, sharing, agree- 
able personalities, respect on the part of 
both children and parents, and obedience. 

After I had read them part of a sketch, 
“Dr. Lin Yutang and His Daughters,” 
which appears in Literature, Book I, edited 
by E. A. Cross and Elizabeth Lehr, they 
added these: respect for privacy, and loyalty. 
Then we discussed small portions of the 
biography of Raymond Ditmars. After some 
discussion of these passages the class added 
security and confidence to the list. 

During the discussion two other questions 
arose for consideration: “If you had your 
choice, would you choose another family?” 
and “If your family had its choice, would it 
choose you?” These two were discussed to- 
gether to avoid misunderstandings and to 
bring the children to a realization of their 
own responsibilities in the family. 

After the discussion period I asked for 
volunteers to read several books I had 
selected. The response was excellent if one 
can judge by the fact that they were read 
overnight and reported on the next day. 
At the close of the period we summed up 
the characteristics that make for a happy 
family life and decided to use them as 
criteria for subsequent evaluation of any 
material under observation. 

On the second day a show of hands re- 
vealed that about go per cent of the pupils 
had discussed the project with their parents. 
Several had brought in magazine clippings 
about family living. We planned to keep a 
file of folders, one for each pupil, in which 
he could insert all material relating to the 
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project and class work, and any additional 
material he cared to bring in. 

We decided to evaluate radio programs 

first. As the pupils mentioned the names of 
the programs they considered representative 
of family life, I listed them on the board. 
They ranged from “One Man's Family” to 
“George and Gracie.” There were seven- 
teen on the final list. They included soap 
operas, comedy teams, and programs sup- 
posedly representative of family life. The 
lumping together indiscriminately of these 
programs showed that the class had as yet 
no clear conception of what was meant by a 
family program. It was therefore necessary 
to weed out those not relevant to our pur- 
pose. 
First of all, we discussed those programs 
that exist for the sake of the comedy. We 
labelled these Anything for a Laugh. We 
came to the conclusion after a discussion 
that, in an effort to be funny, the writers 
of these programs would introduce material 
which exaggerated situations and would, 
therefore, not be true to life. The phrase 
“true to life” became a recurring one in our 
discussions, for I wanted them to realize 
the necessity of having a healthy, realistic 
point of view. 

I was careful not to condemn any pro- 
gram. The point was made that these com- 
edy programs were legitimately funny and 
one might enjoy them safely as long as one 
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did not take them for actual pictures of 
real life. To evaluate these as well as other 
programs, we listed the characteristics of the 
happy family, and rated the programs as 
Poor, Fair, or Good in each of these items. 
Some who bad pronounced the comedy pro- 
grams as true to life at the beginning of the 
discussions admitted that they had changed 
their minds after the ratings were listed on 
the board. Following is a reproduction of 
the rating sheet we used for our discussions 
of radio programs, movies, books, and comic 
books: 
Score CARD 

Characteristics of 
a Happy Family 


1. Security 

2. Confidence 
3. Sharing 
4- 


Good Fair Poor 


Obedience 

. Cooperation 

j. Mutual respect 

. Respect for privacy 

. Loyalty 

Agreeable personalities 

True to life 

Number 10, of course, was added as a 
final standard of judgment of the program, 
book, or movie. 

The next day we listed soap operas under 
the heading Anything to Keep You Listen- 
ing. The class decided, after a discussion 
that revealed some healthy satire of the 
form, that the soap operas were too morbid 
and gloomy and that their attitude toward 
life was not wholesome. From this discus- 
sion the class went on to talk about the 
possible appearance of soap operas on tele- 
vision, and from this point to a general dis- 
cussion of television and its effect on family 
life. They agreed that television, like books, 
movies, and radio, could work for good or 
ill. 

The fourth day we discussed the so-called 
family programs, “A Date with Judy,” 
“Henry Aldrich,” and “Ozzie and Harriet.” 
There was disagreement about the value of 
the first two, some arguing that they were 
true to life, and others disagreeing and 
pointing out that the episodes were too 
often based on coincidence. They also de- 
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cided that too much was sacrificed to get a 
laugh, and they rated both programs as 
only Fair. 

Of all the programs “Ozzie and Harriet” 
received the highest rating, although it did 
not receive Good in all traits. The follow- 
ing traits received the rating of Good: 
loyalty, agreeable personalities, sharing, se- 
curity, confidence, and cooperation. It was 
rated Fair to Good on the question of its 
being true to life. One criticism concerned 
the characterization of Ozzie as a father, a 
criticism that reappeared during our discus- 
sion about comic books. The class noticed 
that fathers in general are portrayed as 
helpless nitwits, gullible, inclined to be led 
around by their wives, and seemingly inca- 
pable of making their own decisions. They 
frankly said that their own fathers were not 
like that and they thought Ozzie a little on 
the childish side. 

The final conclusion of the three discus- 
sion periods was that because there was, as 
yet, no really good program portraying 
family life, it would be very necessary to 
educate future radio audiences themselves, 
so that they would demand good programs. 
Then the class wrote themes on the various 
topics of discussion: The Family Program I 
Would Like to Hear on the Radio, Why 
Comic Programs Are Not True to Family 
Life, How Television Will Affect Family 
Life, Why Soap Operas Are Not True to 
Family Life, What I Like (or Dislike) about 
(name of program). During the writing of 
these compositions they exchanged them 
among themselves, criticizing them accord- 
ing to the standards we had established for 
radio programs, as well as for errors in 
grammar and spelling. Then they handed 
them in. The themes were short but to the 
point and revealed a grasp of the funda- 
mentals of our discussions. They varied, of 
course, in style—from the awkward to the 
smooth. 

At the close of the period I collected 
funny books dealing with family life. The 
class had been told to bring them for the 
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next day's lesson. No homework assignment 

was fulfilled with more alacrity than this 

one. There was a total of fourteen titles. We 
spent two days discussing them and rating 
them as we had done the radio programs. 

The same criticisms the students expressed 

about radio programs held good here. 

Again the class felt that fathers were un- 

fairly presented in comic books. 

Detouring slightly, I used the discussion 
of comic books as an opportunity for a 
general discussion on the value of comic 
books. We studied Chapter Seven in En- 
joying English, by Don Wolfe and Ellen 
Geyer, coming to the conclusion that too 
many comics are not funny. I showed them 
Munro Leaf’s Sam and the Superdroop, a 
book which was still circulated at the end 
of the year. Munro Leaf's book is a good 
antidote to the indiscriminate reading of 
comics. Then the class wrote compositions 
on the topic, My Favorite Family Comic. 

At the end of the week we had a discus- 
sion period in which we summed up the 
week's work. Following are some of the 
comments: 

Beth: We learned to discriminate (Her own 
word). 

Gordon: We learned to pick out the right 
typ. of program or comic. Even though 
we might go on reading comics, we know 
they don’t represent real family life. 

Susan: We lave a greater vocabulary. 

Robert: We know what a happy family 
means. We can help to make over our 
own. 

During the week a committee of children 
had gone to the Allentown Public Library 
to select books suitable for the project. 
These books were to be circulated among 
the pupils. The children’s librarian was 
very helpful in weeding out titles. We 
selected thirty books, which were later de- 
livered to the school by one of the parents 
who had become interested in the project. 

Two girls volunteered to be librarians. 
They kept the card file and took charge of 
book exchange, an activity relegated to the 
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last five minutes of each English period. 
We also used books from our school li- 
brary. The students brought in their own 
books, which were also circulated, making a 
total of fifty-two books in circulation. This 
stimulated reading on other topics, for the 
class borrowed thirty-three books from the 
room library. 

In addition, one pupil volunteered to 
take charge of the files. His job consisted 
of filing all school work and extra clippings 
in the proper files. 

The third week I returned compositions. 
We discussed and listed major errors. These 
we corrected, and we had drill exercises 
when it was necessary. As an outgrowth of 
the previous week’s work the children de- 
cided they wanted to write plays, radio pro- 
grams, and draw comics of their own. First 
we listed the activities in which each child 
wanted to participate. Then we listed 
names of those who could draw well. Most 
of the pupils wanted to work in groups. It 
would have been more satisfactory if we 
had had several large tables around which 
they could have gathered, but we shoved 
the movable desks together and worked as 
well as we could. 


Two groups dramatized scenes from their 
favorite books; three groups drew their own 


comics, based on true-to-life situations. In 
these groups two children supplied the ideas 
for the third pupil, who was the artist. It 
may be necessary to mention at this point 
that I accepted art work as a legitimate ex- 
pression of ideas as long as it was not a 
substitute for written expression but was 
accompanied by compositions explaining 
the purpose of the drawing. 

Several pupils wanted to work alone on 
original compositions. Two groups wrote 
original radio programs. The pupils en- 
joyed the creative work immensely, but I 
felt I had not given each group enough 
individual attention because the size of the 
class, thirty-five, prohibited it. Several com- 
positions were in need of a greater amount 
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of criticism than I was able to supply at the 
time. 

In range the compositions dealt with 
such topics as allowances, household chores, 
care of family pets, household safety, family 
gatherings, family traditions, and family 
“firsts.” Those compositions which dealt 
with their personal lives revealed interest- 
ing facts about their backgrounds. One girl 
explained why there was one day in the 
year which was more important to her fam- 
ily “than even Christmas.” It was the day 
her family had come to the United States 
from Latvia ten years ago. She said, “My 
daddy always takes off from work and we al- 
ways celebrate.” 

At the end of the week we viewed the 
film, “Peiping Family,” a Julien Bryan pro- 
duction, which the class enjoyed very much. 
No film on American family life was avail- 
able at the time, but the contrast between 
Chinese and American cultures drew some 
interesting statements during the discus- 
sion period that followed. The film shows 
the need for family solidarity and coopera- 
tion. The pupils also recalled that we had 
begun the unit with a story about a 
Chinese family in America. 

During the three weeks we also made 
spelling and vocabulary lists from words 
we had used during our discussions, using 
the same words for spelling and vocabulary 
tests. It was gratifying to note that some of 
the pupils made conscious efforts to use the 
new words in class. For the memory poem 
of the rating period the class agreed that 
Louis Untermeyer’s poem, “Prayer for This 
House,” was appropriate. 

As the project progressed the children be- 
came interested in family history. They de- 
cided they wanted to delve into their own 
family backgrounds and draw up genea- 
logical tables or make family trees. They 
were allowed several weeks’ time for this 
work outside of class so that they could 
write to relatives and do research. One 
pupil wrote to a relative living in Scotland. 
The parents were especially interested in 
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this activity. Each pupil then placed his 
family tree in his folder. As the folders be- 
came their property at the end of the pro- 
ject, they decided they would save some of 
this material, particularly the genealogical 
tables, for their ninth-grade autobiogra- 
phies. 

As the compositions showed a lack of 
variety in vocabulary, we decided to begin 
work on adjectives and adverbs. We spent 
the next two weeks on these parts of speech 
and their correct usage in oral and written 
compositions. Because the pupils used few 
vivid descriptive words, I asked them to 
write a series of short descriptions, titled 
“Family Album.” They portrayed each 
member of the family, choosing graphic 
and exact words. Many of them rightly con- 
sidered their pets as part of the family 
group. 

It was also evident that the students were 
weak in pronoun usage. Consequently we 
drilled extensively on this. We also re- 
viewed rules of punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion. 

Although we had commented on various 
books during the book-exchange period 
each day, I had purposely postponed a de- 
tailed evaluation of their reading lists until 
the close of the project because the books 
were still circulating. As a matter of fact, 
some of them circulated until the close of 
the term in June. We used the same criteria 
we had employed in evaluating radio pro- 
grams and comic books. 

Some books in the reading list were famil- 
iar to many of the pupils. To others they 
needed to be introduced. The popularity of 
E. Nesbit’s books, with which they were un- 
familiar, was gratifying to me. One thought- 
ful little girl noted the essential difference 
between the experiences of the English 
children and those of American children. 
“The English children in these books,” she 
said, “seem to use their imaginations more 
and to depend on themselves for entertain- 
ment.” 

A few books, like Lucretia Hale’s The 
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Peterkin Papers, were found to be too 
mature for seventh graders without a great 
deal of explanation. Other books, particu- 
larly those of Laura Ingalls Wilder, Elea- 
nor Estes, and Elizabeth Enright, with 
which some of the pupils were previously 
acquainted, were reread in the light of our 
discussions. In addition to the authors men- 
tioned, Lorraine and Jerrold Beim found 
favor with their Blue Jeans and Helen 
Daringer with Adopted Jane. The last- 
named was particularly good for our pur- 
pose, since the little heroine of the story 
had to choose between two admirable fam- 
ilies who wished to adopt her. It was neces- 
sary for Jane to consider some of the same 
family characteristics we had discussed in 
class. 

Each student kept a reading chart in his 
folder on which he wrote the title and 
author of each book, the date he received 
it, and a brief review of the book. Some of 
the pupils read through the list greedily; 
others had only four or five books listed. 
Several boys commented that there should 
be more books written about family life 
from the boy’s point of view. This criticism 
I plan to keep in mind when we assemble 
next year’s list of books. 

A survey of the folders revealed that the 
clippings which the pupils had cut from 
magazines and newspapers covered a variety 
of topics. A favorite was a set of pictures 
illustrating the play, “Life with Mother.” 
Others dealt with television and its effect 
on home life, juvenile delinquency and the 
home, and the comics. 

The project ran its course in the sixth 
week. Even though the major part of it was 
finished, the class continued to exchange 
books for the remainder of the year. Occa- 
sionally a pupil would bring in another 
clipping to add to his collection. Sometimes 
the pupils would make remarks now and 
then during class about radio and television 
programs concerning family life that 
showed interest in the project still lived. 

Appraisals, particularly of intangibles, 
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are always difficult. Since it is always com- 
forting to have as much substance as shad- 
ow, I have divided the credits between the 
tangibles and intangibles. There is also a 
list of debits. 

The contents of the folder supplied con- 
crete evidence of the pupils’ accomplish- 
ments. Each folder contained five vocabu- 
lary and spelling lists comprising a total of 
one hundred words; compositions, assigned 
and original; a genealogical table; clip- 
pings; art work (in approximately one- 
quarter of the folders); the reading chart; 
and a composition chart which listed titles, 
grades, errors which occurred frequently, 
and misspelled words. 

The card catalogue revealed the circula- 
tion of books. As interest in reading in- 
creased, there was an upsurge in orders for 
the Scholastic Teen Age Book Club, which 
had hitherto appealed mainly to pupils in 
the eight and ninth grades. 

What improvement was shown in master- 
ing the skills of the language arts? In ap- 
preciation, a review discussion held one 
month after the class had had other work 
showed that the pupils were still well aware 
of the standards they had set for the valua- 
tion of radio programs, books, and movies. 
They had developed a sense of ease in ex- 
pressing themselves in the classroom. The 
problem of drawing out the shy ones soon 
lost itself in the problem of giving every- 
one a chance to be heard. Not one day 
passed without some time being spent on 
discussion, and the students learned that 
each one would have his chance and that 
there would be time to consider one an- 
other’s opinion. 

This freedom of opinion was apparent 
also in their written work, for they learned 
that it was important for them to put down 
what they really thought, not what they 
thought the teacher would like to read. 
They also realized that their daily lives held 
material worthy of expression in written 
compositions. They applied the same stand- 
ards to their own work that they had to 
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radio programs and books. They were 
forced to dig deeply within their own lives 
when their classmates ruthlessly asked, “Is 
it true to life?” 

There was more enthusiasm for the tra- 
ditional work in English because it was re- 
lated in an unusual manner to something 
they experienced daily. They were reading 
more books than they had read _ before. 
Above all, they became very conscious of 
what their families were striving for and 
more appreciative of what their families 
were doing. Consequently, the six functions 
of the language arts contributed greatly to 
their understanding of family security. 

There were, however, grave deficiencies. 
There was insufficient time for the teacher 
to appraise individual attitudes more care- 
fully. The class was too large for a detailed 
analysis of each pupil’s growth. The ulti- 
mate success of such a project depends upon 
individual contact between teacher and 
pupil. To ensure such success teacher loads 
must be lightened, for it is impossible to 
carry on such projects in five or six classes 
at the same time. The previous preparation 
and planning consumes hours of outside 
work. 

When I launch the project again, I plan 
to give the children more opportunity to 
work on committees. They need to learn 
more of democratic procedures. Unfortu- 
nately, the class did not write as many com- 
positions as I had originally planned. It was 
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also necessary to omit a detailed discussion 
of movies about family life because too few 
had seen the same picture. We hope to 
remedy this state of affairs by having neces- 
sary documentary films available. Inasmuch 
as I had seen very few movies, I was not 
able to lead a good discussion. The moral 
here seems to be that teacher should go to 
the movies more often. The brief discussion 
we were able to have, however, pointed to 
the same conclusion we had reached about 
radio programs and comic books: 
movies truly represent family life. 

To sum up, the time we spent was profit- 
ably employed, for all six phases of the 
language arts found expression. The project 
can be lengthened because there are many 
more devices that can be tried. 

In a small way the class accomplished 
what Agnes Meyer says is essential for the 
preservation of the public-school system: 
“The children’s families must be drawn 
into the school orbit.” A show of hands in 
the class revealed that all their parents were 
interested in and approved of the project. 
One father offered to do any necessary typ- 
ing; another hauled books for us from the 
library. At the annual Open House every 
seventh-grade parent who visited the room 
commented upon the project. 

Whatever was lacking in final accom- 
plishment, much has been done if the stu- 
dents realize one thing: the world is but a 
larger family. 


few 


Encouraging Greater Use of Visual Aids 


“But we buy all this equipment and then our 
teachers never use it!” is the discouraged cry of 
school administrators when they are asked about the 
use of audio-visual aids in their schools. Teachers, in 
good faith, answer, “But we don't have time!” What 
can be done to solve this apparent block? The four 
points listed below will go a long way in facilitating 
the use of audio-visual aids in the classroom. 

Appoint a teacher-coordinator in charge of audio- 
visual education in the school. . . . 


A little mimeograph news bulletin listing new ma 
terials (or old ones which should again be called to 
the attention of faculty members) can be issued 
monthly or quarterly during the school year. . . . 

One of the most powerful ways of convincing 
people of the efficacy of audio-visual aids in the 
classroom is a demonstration lesson. . . . 

Arrange for a short in-service training course in 
the use of audio-visual aids for teachers.—CAMILLA 
Best in Louisiana Schools. 
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HAT Is educational publicity? Many 

definitions of it have been given, but 
Williams and Brownell sum the matter up 
quite succinctly in saying, “We propose 
that publicity is the utilization of various 
desirable methods gauged to influence pub- 
lic opinion in the direction of intelligent 
group action and support for worthwhile 
education.” Athletics, being a definite part 
of education, needs the right type of pub- 
licity. 

For the most part, the majority of people 
think that athletic publicity and advertising 
have as their main purpose the increasing 
of the “gate” and the exploitation of the 
individual participants. Perhaps this has 
been the truth in many cases—and it should 
be remedied. 

In the Longmeadow Public Schools we 
feel that we must educate the public on 
the proper aims and objectives of physical 
education and athletics. Knowledge of what 
we are trying to accomplish is essential to 
any real understanding of our program, and 
continued intelligent support rests upon 
reliable information. The methods dis- 
cussed in this article are those that have 
been found effective for the Longmeadow 
schools. 

Twenty-five or thirty years the 
athletic program was in its infancy in a 
large number of high schools. Many of our 
parents attended small high schools where 
there were no athletic or physical-education 
programs. Quite a few of our parents did 


ago 


1]. F. Williams and C. L. Brownell, The Admin- 
istration of Health and Physical Education. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1939, Pp. 547- 


Publicity should aim at 
good will, not the “gate” 


ATHLETICS 


not get as far as high school. As a result, 
in a majority of cases the only contact 
parents have with the school is through the 
medium of school publicity. An uninformed 
and hesitant public mutters about fads and 
frills. 

In a recent state bulletin, A. G. Ireland, 
State Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation for New Jersey, has this to say: 

First of all it seems necessary to recognize the 
existence of a need for securing approval of our 
program. If that need is not acknowledged we are 
in danger of becoming complacent and satisfied. 
But the existence of « need for salesmanship should 
be evident to anyone working with inadequate fa- 
cilities. It should be apparent to the person com- 
pelled to be satisfied with a small cinder-covered 
playground, or a dark gymnasium devoid of locker 
and shower facilities. It should be apparent to the 
teacher whose load calls for class after class from 
morning until night.* 


The athletic and physical-education pro- 
grams demand wise publicity if they are 
to maintain the position they rightfully de- 
serve in our school curriculum. It has been 
proved that the school systems showing 
the best publicized programs are the least 
affected by retrenchment measures. 

The athletic director in any school must 
follow the general plan for publicity out- 
lined for the school system as a whole, if 
such a plan exists. Larger schools usually 
have a publicity director, and where this is 
so, his acquaintance should be made and 
his friendship cultivated. He is a valuable 
man to have on your side. In any case the 


* Putting the Program Over. Trenton, N.J.: State 
Department of Public Instruction, Division of 
Physical and Health Education, 1933. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 

As director of physical education 
of the Longmeadow, Mass., Public 
Schools, Mr. Sullivan keeps in mind 
that publicity on athletic events should 
be genuine educational publicity, and 
not primarily an effort to play up indi- 
vidual stars or pile up bigger gate re- 
ceipts. He discusses problems and 
methods. 





athletic director should be concerned with 
familiarizing the people of his community 
with the important problems of his depart- 
ment. Such questions as the following 
should be answered adequately: Why not 
post-season and intersectional football and 
basketball games? The trained athletic di- 
rector knows the replies to these questions 
but the general public, to which he must 
turn for support, does not. 

The people must know what the school 
men are trying to do and understand it as 
well as possible if they are going to co- 
operate. Too often we shun the public until 
an emergency occurs and then hastily or- 
ganize a campaign to raise funds or to 
oppose some resistive force. Campaign pub- 
licity smells strongly of propaganda. Regu- 
lar, orderly presentation of reliable in- 
formation, aimed to give a true picture of 
the problem concerned, proves its worth in 
the long run. 

Perhaps the best avenue of publicity in 
any athletic program is the program itself. 
How many sports are offered? How many 
youngsters play on some kind of a team? 
What do the students think of you as a 
coach, of the rest of the staff, and of the 


program? In my experience, I have found 
that such word-of-mouth advertising by 
students is just about the best type of pub- 
licity you could ask for—that is, if it is 
favorable. The importance of an efficient 
and loyal staff and the quality of the di- 
rector himself is tantamount. I will not go 


into that subject because that is another, 
separate topic. Of course an esprit de corps 
of the highest caliber will aid in putting 
any program over the top. 

What methods have been used to the 
best advantage in the publicity of athletics? 
Talks, newspaper stories, radio, programs, 
circulars, direct mail, advertisements, school 
papers, moving pictures, surveys, special 
campaigns, photographs, handbills, blotters, 
seals, banners, and window displays are 
some suggested media. 

Practically everyone reads the newspaper. 
This, in my opinion, should be the main 
agency for the dispensing of news concern- 
ing the school athletic program. The news- 
paper might even be said to be more potent 
than the spoken word simply because it 
reaches the majority of the people in a 
given community. Newspapers are power- 
ful; their influence may be constructive in 
publicizing a worthy community enterprise 
or destructive in organizing opposition 
against it. Since the reporter is interested in 
stories which have news value and in pre- 
senting facts, usually without personal bias, 
it behooves the members of an athletic de- 
partment to know what aspects of the pro- 
gram can be written up to best advantage, 
and to develop a cooperative relationship 
with the newspaper representatives. 

What is news? It is a consensus of opinion 
among newspaper men that news is best 
characterized by freshness, human interest, 
timeliness, conflict, and strife, as distin- 
guished from other information. Thus, one 
way of regarding news is to think of it in 
terms of conflict and strife, and to dramatize 
certain parts of the program on the basis 
of these qualities. There is no question of 
the fact that conflict and strife are responsi- 
ble to a large degree for the general inter- 
est shown in interschool athletics. Hughes 
and Williams think that there is a differen- 
tiation between “news” and “publicity.” To 
quote from their text: 


Sports administrators who wish to publicize their 
athletic program should realize the difference 
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between “news” and publicity. News has been de- 
scribed as current, truthful, and interesting informa- 
tion from the point of view of one who desired to 
be informed, while publicity is current, truthful, 
and interesting information from the point of view 
of one who desires others to be informed.’ 


Again, news deals with rules of conduct, 
the customs of a people, or a quickened 
social consciousness. The athletic field is 
fertile with such material. The most im- 
portant quality of news is freshness. Re- 
porters want the story as soon as it breaks— 
not hours or days later when it has grown 
stale and is well known. Any article that is 
to be classified as real news should answer 
briefly the questions in which the reader is 
interested: Who, what, where, when, how, 
and why. These requirements are based 
upon the assumption that newspaper read- 
ers are busy and that they appreciate short 
cuts to facts. 

I learned many of these facts through ex- 
perience. I was reporter for all athletics at 
my school along with my coaching chores. 
The school was in a suburban area where 
all news was dispensed and received 
through several comparatively large city 
journals. It didn’t take too long to ascertain 
exactly what and how the big dailies liked 
their news. I found that several of my first 
articles were diminished considerably and 
some not even published. 

News reporters and photographers should 
be received with the same cordiality and 
respect afforded to any other visitors. How- 
ever, if the welcome is overdone the re- 

*W. L. Hughes and J. F. Williams. Sports: Their 


Organization and Administration. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 1944, p. 238. 


Window 


For several years at Gallatin County High School 


in Bozeman, Mont., the art students have taken 
advantage of the huge window front of the school 
and have painted gigantic murals. These vividly 
colored pictures are enjoyed by everyone who 
passes, and many people in cars with out-of-state 
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porter is sure to sense the false spirit of 
hospitality. An efficient news representative 
will not be content to write stories about 
those things that the coach or director 
would have the public believe. He will de- 
mand first-hand information. Take him out 
to the field or into the gym, where he can 
get such news through his own efforts. 

Another important agency for the dis- 
semination of news within the school itself 
is the student publication. Parents tend to 
be more interested in news that their chil- 
dren create. Naturally, a student publica- 
tion is read quite avidly by the parents. 
As a result the director or coach should see 
to it that the necessary facts concerning his 
department are conveyed accurately and in 
an interesting, newsworthy manner to the 
cub reporter. 

Because he has frequent opportunities 
and obligations to appear at public meet- 
ings, before boards of education, at teach- 
ers’ meetings, institutes, clinics, conventions, 
luncheon clubs, PTA’s, and functions of a 
similar nature, the director should be a 
passable speaker. These opportunities 
should not be taken too lightly; real prepa- 
ration for them is essential. On such oc- 
casions the director reflects the efficiency 
and worth of his department, which wins 
friends or enlists enemies for the cause he 
represents. 

Motion pictures, the radio, coaches’ 
clinics, demonstrations, membership in 
state and national organizations, and so on, 
are all excellent methods for the publicizing 
of the athletic program in a most favorable 
light. 


Murals 


licenses slow down, stop, and with rather amazed 
expressions take a few snapshots. At night the 
murals are even more beautiful when lights inside 
the library rooms shine through, illuminating the 
scene in soft, deep colors.—HELEN B. HAMMOND in 
Montana Education. 





Simplified Plan for Checking 
CLASS-SKIPPERS 


MAGGIE A. POWELL 


ro. PROCEDURE used in handling a phase 
of school administration or super- 
vision must be evaluated on the basis of the 
specific situation and of the adequacy with 
which that given procedure meets the prob- 
lems involved. A plan may be sane and 
practical for the time and place used and 
still be quite inadequate and even impos- 
sible of adaptation in an entirely different 
situation. 

A part of the article, “Reducing Ab- 
sences,” in the September issue of THE 
CLEARING House,’ gave a clear-cut descrip- 
tion of a plan used to keep check on the 
attendance of pupils during the school day. 
The plan seemingly has been entirely satis- 
factory for the school in which it is used. 


There were, however, some parts of the 
routine which would be difficult to admin- 
ister in some schools. 

Most large schools make the homerooms 


heterogeneous—some by grade divisions 
and others by including more than one 
grade division. As a rule classes are assigned 
on a homogeneous basis—the homogeneity 
decided upon by some arbitrary standard. 
Each homeroom will have pupils leaving to 
go to classes not as a group but on varied 
programs. No list of any kind that might 
place pupils for the first period would be 
at all right for the next class. Each class 
period has pupils arriving from many 
rooms, some even from rooms of another 
grade division as pupils repeat subjects in 
which they failed to make passing marks. 

Period by period attendance must be 
checked as pupils move freely from class to 

"Ethel Hembree, “Reducing Absences: Work 


With Pupils, Parents, Gets Results.” The Clearing 
House, Sept. 1949, pp. 8-11. 


study hall and on to class. To do this check- 
ing adequately and accurately takes time— 
too much time from actual teaching. But 
that small percentage of any group that will 
not conform to schedules must be recog- 
nized and accounted for regardless of the 
time involved. After all, pupils are in the 
care of the school during the day and 
parents have a right to expect that the 
school will assume responsibility for school 
attendance. 

Methods of enroling pupils in classes and 
in study halls are varied and each method 
has its merits. In last analysis the accuracy 
of class and of study-hall rolls depends upon 
the willingness of teachers to exercise more 
than casual care in making up these en- 
rolments. Most plans place the responsibil- 
ity for checking the enrolments in classes 
and study halls on the homeroom teacher. 
Carelessness on the part of either teacher 
may allow a pupil to be out of a class until 
a marking period ends. If the homeroom 
teacher has been given the usual indica: 
tion of class enrolment and the class teacher 
has failed to place the pupil on the roll, 
no absence would be reported. The home- 
room teacher would in no wise be at fault 
in such cases. 

As the school semester opens it will take 
more or less time to get accurate class and 
study-hall rolls. The more carefully pro- 
grams are made up and classes adjusted 
ahead of time, the less time it takes when 
once programs are given out to pupils. 
Homeroom numbers are a part of all ac- 
curate roll lists. 

For most schools it is a try-and-try-again 
procedure to find a system of reporting class 
absence that takes a minimum of time for 
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the class teacher and yet keeps the home- 
room teacher aware of irregularity in class 
attendance. The plan outlined here seems 
to meet the problems in one situation. It 
does have loopholes which will be noted 
after the plan is described. 


At the close of the homeroom period, 
which opens the school day in Rawlings 
Junior High School, each room sends in to 
the central office a list of pupils who have 
not reported to the homeroom. From these 
lists the absentee list for the day is com- 
piled. This list is put on a stencil, using a 
two-column listing at the top of the page. 
Rooms are listed in consecutive order. The 
rest of the stencil is ruled into nine or ten 
spaces and each space numbered to show a 
class period. As soon as the clerk can get the 
sheets run from the mimeograph, a sheet is 
sent to each teacher in the building. 

This article is in no way concerned with 
the non-attendance of pupils whose names 
appear on the absentee list of the day. The 
teacher in charge of the attendance work 
handles the checkup on this list. That 
teacher in turn is not held responsible for 
checking the attendance once the pupil is 
in school. 

It would no doubt be much better if the 
same person handled both phases of the 
problem, but frequently the work is too 
much for the time allowed the teacher. 
Such was the case in this school. And so 
responsibility for class absence as contrasted 
to all-day absence is placed on the home- 
room teacher, with such assistance as may 
be needed from the principal and the assist- 
ant principal. 

Insofar as possible anticipated absences 
from classes for assemblies, field trips, ath- 
letic events, and other special activities are 
listed in the “Principal's Bulletin” for the 
day. The class teacher has this bulletin 
and the absentee bulletin for reference. 

A glance at the seat chart for the class and 
at the bulletins quickly eliminates the need 
for reporting most absences. However, class 
teachers are expected to keep in their own 


class registers a record of all absences re- 
gardless of cause. Beside the numbered class 
period on the absentee bulletin the class 
teacher lists the pupils not accounted for. 
The homeroom number is written, with the 
name. The class teacher does this for each 
class period during the day. At the end of 
the day each class teacher's sheet should 
show all pupils not accounted for on either 
of the two bulletins mentioned. 

Study-hall absences are listed on a special 
sheet, since there may not be enough room 
in the period spaces on the absentee bulle- 
tin. Teachers may want one or more pupils 
from a study hall for some definite reason. 
In this case a note signed by the teacher is 
supposed to be sent to the study-hall teacher 
during the period. It may and usually does 
take some help from the office to get names 
of pupils no ionger in school or with 
changed programs removed from study-hall 
lists. Pupils may take on or drop special 
assignments on study-hall periods. Every 
effort is made to keep the rolls accurate, but 
at best it takes help from the office to get 
those rolls straightened out so that much 
needless reporting is eliminated. 

During the early part of the last class 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Plans for controlling a sizeable stu- 
dent body usually have loopholes. And 
some students are slippery characters 
who can get through things smaller 
than loopholes. Mrs. Powell doesn't 
claim that the plan she describes for 
checking class absences is perfect. It is 
just a system that has been found effec- 
tive in this school of about 1,000 enrol- 
ment. The faculty is still struggling to 
improve it. Mrs. Powell was assistant 
principal of Rawlings Junior High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, where the plan 
was developed. She is now assistant 
principal of Brownell Junior High 
School in the same city. 
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period of the day, special messengers are 
sent to collect absence sheets, one from each 
class teacher. Study-hall absence lists are 
usually sent in as soon as made up, but any 
that are not in are collected. 

Either the assistant principal or a clerk 
makes up a summary of absences for all 
rooms from these class and study-hall lists. 
Mimeographed sheets are used for these 
summaries. Each sheet is divided to allow a 
summary for six rooms at a time. Each of 
the six spaces is given an identifying room 
number and dated. A carbon is used so that 
the office will have a summary of class 
absences after the top sheet is divided and 
the proper part given to each homeroom 
teacher. 

In transferring the class absences it was 
found that we needed to give not only the 
name of the pupil and the period of the 
absence but also the room from which the 
absence was reported. For study halls the 
period only needs to be given. The next 
morning the homeroom teacher receives 
not numerous absence slips but one slip 
showing all room absences reported. 

It is up to the homeroom teacher to 
check on these class absences, calling upon 
the school office as needed to correct irregu- 
larities. Under this plan it is the responsi- 
bility of the pupil and not of the teacher 
to see that a slip is sent if the pupil is out 
of a study-hall to be with a teacher. After 
the system is in operation it is wise to re- 
fuse any and all pupils the right to cover 
a study-hall or class absence by a note which 
he wants to get later. Invariably attempts 
to cover absences are made when teachers 
are busy with their own homerooms and 
should not be bothered by pupils from 
other rooms. 

As for a pupil being out of a regularly 
assigned class, such absence is usually 
allowed by the office only. There are times 
when last-minute rehearsals and prepara- 
tions for school activities make some class 
absences necessary, but these should have 
office approval. An attempt is made to 
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notify homeroom teachers when pupils are 
unexpectedly excused during the day for 
one reason or another. In short, every 
effort is made to keep the checking on the 
part of the homeroom teacher at a mini- 
mum. 

As for the carbon copy of the entire 
summary, the assistant principal uses that 
and adds some persuasion to that of the 
homeroom teacher to discourage irregu- 
larity in class attendance. When the pupil's 
name appears frequently on the absence 
sheet, the office investigates rather thor- 
oughly. Any pertinent facts that might be 
useful later are jotted down on this carbon 
copy. It has proved helpful to keep copies 
for a semester. Frequently we refer back to 
them, as a pupil may become an attendance 
problem and it may become advisable to 
take some drastic action. 

Class teachers have liked the plan, since 
all absences are reported on one sheet and 
the sheet is collected from the room. Home- 
room teachers like the summary of absences. 
And since the class teacher is in most cases 
also a homeroom teacher the approval has 
been wholehearted. We might add that 
teachers have always felt free to add notes 
to the absence sheet, asking that a check be 
made on certain pupils. Teachers have ap- 
preciated the fact that the office is watching 
class absences and lending a helping hand 
as needed. 

In this as in every plan there are loop- 
holes. Pupils who come so late that the ab- 
sentee bulletin has already been made up 
may attend as many or as few classes as 
they choose if listed absent. To meet this 
problem, a pupil who reports late is given 
a class admission slip which must be initi- 
aled by all teachers of classes or study halls 
for the rest of the day. This office admission 
slip is returned to the office at the end of the 
day. 

Wrong room numbers are sometimes 
given with a pupil’s name and the absence 
is reported to the wrong room. Teachers 
soon learn to bring this to the attention of 
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the assistant principal, who in turn makes 
a correction to the class teacher. The ab- 
sence is reported to the right room by 
special note. 

Some teachers will be less accurate than 
others and some will be just negligent in 
all reporting. These teachers will be just the 
same under any system, but at least under 
this plan we know what teachers are not 
reporting absences. It is rather disconcert- 
ing to have two periods of absence reported 
for a pupil who the office knows has been 
out of school for many more than two 
periods. 

Pupil checkers make errors and at times, 
on study-hall lists, make intentional errors. 
These would be made under any plan and 
seem less likely under this system. 

Once in a while names disappear from a 
sheet between the class room and the office. 
Probably fewer names disappear this way 


s = * 


COUNSELING: Of 106 Ohio high-school coun- 
selors and deans who spend one-third or more of 
their school day in guidance work, says Dwight 
L. Arnold in Ohio Schools, only 23% report that 
they devote most of their guidance time to voca- 
tional, educational, and personal counseling. The 
other 77% give about half or more than half of 
their guidance time to matters of attendance, tardi- 
ness, discipline, and failure. The typical counselor 
or dean of the 106 reporting spends 60 minutes 
a day on the preceding four matters, and only 40 
minutes on counseling activities. The 40 minutes 
isn’t enough, says Mr. Arnold: Many guidance 
persons have too heavy a load, and unfortunately 
do their skimping on counseling. 

—_—z-— 

Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 
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than by way of individual slips made out 
by the teacher but never filed in the boxes 
in the office. 

The plan has met our need better than 
any we have previously used. We shall not 
hesitate to modify it or make major changes 
if such changes seem advisable. Construc- 
tive suggestions often come at the most un- 
expected moments, and an alert adminis- 
tration is most happy to work out more 
efficient and more effective procedures. 

This year we want to alter the form of 
the absentee bulletin. It is suggested that 
all absentees be listed in a single column 
on the left-hand side of the sheet and the 
right-hand side be ruled for nine class 
periods, It is believed such a listing can be 
more easily scanned than the one now used 
in the double column at the top of the 
page. 

We shall try it. 


FINDINGS to Sete 


ADULT ED.: Some 48% of 2,479 superintendents 
of schools who responded in a recent survey by the 
U. S. Office of Education believe that educational 
activities for adults and out-of-school youth should 
be entirely free, or free except for a nominal regis- 
tration fee. Only 11% of the superintendents think 
that such activities shouldn't be a responsibility of 
the schools. The other 41% of superintendents 
favored charges for adult education, and their ideas 
on what the students should pay ranged from “all 
costs except heat, light, and custodial services” 
to “half the costs.” 


NEGROES: Some 70% of the faculty members 
of Southern colleges and universities favor admis- 
sion of Negroes to existing professional and grad- 
uate schools without segregation, according to 
response to a poll sponsored by the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund, Inc., of Washington, 
D.C. Questionnaires were sent to 15,000 teachers in 
Southern institutions, says the New York Post, and 
3.375 replied. Of the 30% who favored segregation, 
25% voted for the new plan of regional graduate 
schools for Negroes; 3% favored education in exist- 
ing schools, with segregation; and 2% voted for 
establishment of new graduate schools for Negroes. 





AUDIO-VISUAL needle for 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


By 


CHARLES W. LOVY 

VIGOROUS, ARRESTING audio-visual pro- 
A gram may help to bolster the slacking 
prestige of foreign-language teaching in the 
United States. It is one answer to the grow- 
ing agitation by theorists to eliminate for- 
eign languages from the curriculum, the 
customary “end of term” letters-to-the- 
editor by alarmed and disappointed par- 
ents, and a sinking enrolment. 

In a survey reported in 1946", 757 cor- 
respondents filled in a questionnaire de- 
signed to ascertain in which subject-field 
there was, in their opinion, the greatest 
need for audio-visual methods. Three hun- 
dred sixteen votes went to social studies, 
275 to English, 41 to foreign languages 
(covering at least three different subjects: 
French, German and Spanish). 

Unless one assumes that the correspon- 
dents considered the present extent of 
audio-visual practice in the foreign-lan- 
guage classroom satisfactory as compared 
with the use of audio-visual aids in other 
subjects, which would obviously be nonsen- 
sical, only one conclusion can be drawn 
from the result of the survey: that we have 
finally resigned ourselves to considering 
foreign-language teaching as an atavism in 
the high-school curriculum, meant to stay 
only as long as college-entrance require- 
ments force reluctant candidates to endure 
two years of grammatical acrobatics. 

The explanation of our failure to em- 
bark on a large-scale audio-visual program 
in foreign-language teaching is to be found 
in the fact that classroom practice has not 
kept pace with advances made in method- 


* National Education Association, Research Bul 
letin, Vol. XXIV, No. 4, Dec., 1946. 
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ology since 1890. Our grandfathers would 
feel very much at home in most current 
foreign-language classes, for “the American 
teacher continues to devote much of his 
classroom time and effort to drill in the 
French irregular verbs and the German 
noun and adjective inflections, and to an 
ingenious invention of practice sentences, 
often as fantastic as those satirized by 
Henry Sweet a generation ago”.? 

These words, written 15 years ago in con- 
nection with the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study, still hold good today. Yet not 
a single principle of modern democratic 
education, whose homeland is America, 
could be quoted in defense of this Ameri- 
can practice. The foreign-language class re- 
mains the only high-school class that has 
not been touched by grace, and this in spite 
of American theoretical achievements that 
furnished blueprints for successful language 
teaching abroad. The writings of Peter Hag- 
boldt and W. V. Kaulfers on modern for- 
eign-language teaching as well as the entire 
philosophy of educational experimentalism 
seem to be altogether beyond the ken of 
many a foreign-language teacher and cur- 
riculum maker. 

The reorganization of foreign-language 
teaching, both in curriculums and methods, 
is an urgent and inescapable need, and such 
a reorganization is unthinkable without a 
logically consistent audio-visual program. 

Some teachers do realize already the pos- 
sibilities of audio-visual aids, and show 
considerable ingenuity in devising funda- 

* Experiments and Studies in Modern Language 
Teaching, compiled for the Committee on Modern 


Language Teaching by Algernon Coleman. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1934, p. 30. 
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mentally new teaching procedures. Mabel 
Claire Keefauver reports on the use of 
a little model store in her Spanish class*, 
but such examples are rare. Audio-visual 
aids in the foreign-language classroom may, 
at the very best, be sprinkled on the course 
like saccharin powder on the pie of a dia- 
betic to make the grammatical olla potrida 
less repulsive to the taste. Yet, a reel on 
Brittany is not intended to be screened as 
a reward for a class that plodded without 
flinching through “Le Pécheur d’Islande” 
to pick out all irregular verbs and to put 
them into the subjunctive, but as a mean- 
ingful introduction to a grand piece of 
literature. 

If we adopt, for the sake of convenience, 
Edgar Dale's classification of audio-visual 
aids‘, ranging from direct experience to 
verbal symbols, in descending order of 
directness, drawing up a roster of audio- 
visual techniques for foreign-language 
teaching becomes a mere matter of routine. 
If every teacher had such a personal file at 
his disposal he could work these aids organi- 
cally into his course. No attempt at com- 
pleteness can be made here, but what seems 
ideal to the author may be hinted at. 

Direct experience, the ideal learning sit- 
uation the teacher yearns for, is not beyond 
our reach in the foreign-language field. 
The American scene is, contrary to its repu- 
tation, in many ways the ideal breeding 
ground for foreign-language learning. 
There are pupils from French homes in 
the German class, and students from 
German homes in the French class. With a 
little cooperation and organization, a visit 
at a classmate’s home around the corner, 
encouraged by the teacher, brings the 
American boy or girl in contact with for- 
eign homelife—and with a foreign language. 
In Europe, this means a trip of at least a 
few hundred miles. 

*Mabel Claire Keefauver, “The Use of Audio- 
Visual Aids in the Study of Spanish in the Junior 
High-School.” Education, Oct. 1947. 


*Edgar Dale, Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1946. 
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Many American cities have French, Ital- 
ian, Spanish districts with foreign sign- 
boards, with stores where you can’t buy 
your cheese unless you call it fromage; most 
larger cities have French, German, Spanish 
clubs and associations that would be glad 
to offer hospitality for a friendly gathering 
to a group of high-school students. Why 
not take advantage of such priceless educa- 
tional opportunities? The pupils will learn 
nothing about the subjunctive when play- 
ing billiards with a French friend, though 
they may learn the subjunctive without 
realizing that it is the subjunctive, but they 
will certainly take what is perhaps the most 
important step in all language learning: 
the differentiation between the verbal sym- 
bol and the idea for which it stands. They 
will learn that a table may be called mesa, 
and still remain a table. 

How many teachers consult the foreign 
consulates, information centers, and tourist 
agencies to obtain help for their classroom 
program? How many make their students 
read foreign periodicals, which need not 
even be imported? There is an impressive 
list of foreign-language papers published in 
the United States. My French file lists four 
papers published in this country (though 
there are many more): Le Petit Journal, La 
Vie, Le Courrier des Etats-Unis, and La 
Voix de France. 1 prefer them, for classroom 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

If foreign languages are to be rescued 
from their sick-bed, or death-bed, or 
whatever it is they're on, it will take a 
strong injection of audio-visual aids, 
Dr. Lovy believes. In this article he dis- 
cusses a wide variety of audio-visual 
materials, and a program for using 
them. He has studied at Paris Univer- 
sity and holds a Ph.D. from Vienna 
University, and now teaches Spanish at 
the Kittredge School, San Francisco, 
Cal. 
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use, to “the real thing,” for an American 
pupil likes better to read on July 5 about 
the July 4 celebration in Washington, D. C., 
than to plod six weeks post festum through 
a description of a Joan-of-Arc festival in 
Rouen. 

How many teachers provide foreign pen- 
pals for their students? How many make use 
of all the printed matter in foreign lan- 
guages that is available for the asking? 

The Administration Générale des PTT 
in Paris (Postal Administration) is literally 
proud to send you complete sets of money 
orders and other forms, and as many as you 
want, together with a delightfully obliging 
letter. Filling in the forms, which are in 
French and English, is an easy game for the 
first term of French, and one that gives in- 
credibly rich results. 

Contrived experiences, to use Dale's term, 
such as the model store already mentioned, 
have been somewhat discredited since psy- 
chologists first doubted the soundness of the 
“direct method.” Yet, what better method 
have we devised to teach telling the time 
than a model clock? Without subscribing 
fully to the direct method, every teacher 
may take suggestions from it: a color chart 
to teach the colors, a model dining-table to 
teach the paraphernalia of eating are, ac- 
cording to all principles of learning, pref- 
erable to the usual vocabulary list. 

Teachers know the pupils’ conviction 
that a foreign language is nothing but an 
abstruse set-up, cunningly devised by out- 
landish creatures bent on complicating 
things which can be said so easily in Eng- 
lish. They also know that they have to 
break down this conviction before effective 
learning can start, but not all know how to 
go about it. The most effective, probably 
the only effective method, is to bring the 
pupils into direct contact with the foreign 
atmosphere: a trip to Paris or Madrid 
would be fine, but shelves of changing ex- 
hibits in the classroom can achieve good re- 
sults too. Coins, banknotes, stamps, trinkets, 
flags, photographs, bus tickets, “priced” 
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saucers from a Paris sidewalk café, and 
many other realia bring Paris and Madrid 
right into the classroom. 

In the foreign-language field too, films 
are an audio-visual medium of paramount 
importance, but they are worthless in the 
teaching-learning process unless they form 
an organic part of the course. 

There is, first of all, the film that provides 
motivation for the study of the foreign 
language. All too often its screening is 
considered a waste of time by those who 
consider the school counselor's advice to 
the pupil a sufficient motivation. 

There is no doubt, however, that nine- 
teen minutes are well spent, in the begin- 
ning of a course, on the screening of a film 
such as the March of Time reel, “The 
French Campaign,” which shows the libera- 
tion of France. The subject is of supreme 
interest to American youth, awakens inter- 
est in and sympathy for France, and satis- 
fies the modern need for socially significant 
material “even” in a foreign-language class, 
where it serves a useful purpose though its 
narration is in English. Other examples in 
the same category are “Romance of Ra- 
dium,”* “Lafayette, Champion of Liberty” 
(Academic Film Co.), and March of Time’s 
“New France,” which surveys the political 
and economic problems of post-war France. 
Such films clear the path from the outset 
by convincing the students in good, un- 
mistakable English that the French have 
done something more than just invent a 
baffling number of tenses for their verbs. 

Meaningful material of a different kind 
is provided by reels with narration or dia- 
logue in the vernacular covering one phase 
or another of the foreign nation’s life. The 
screening is bound to be a mere waste of 
time, however, unless the film can be organ- 
ically tied into the course, and unless its 
subject is significant for American youth. 
A good example is the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica film, “French-Canadian Children,” 
which covers the home life of our good 


* Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 
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neighbors to the North. A very advanced 
class might be able to appreciate, under 
expert guidance, the Canadian flavor of the 
French dialogue, but in any class this film 
will provide a splendid introduction to the 
classroom classic, “Marie Chapdelaine.” 

The number of short versions of feature 
films based on French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man novels frequently read in school is 
legion, and the thorough understanding of 
plot and atmosphere, made possible 
through the English dialogue, always makes 
for that ideal reading situation: speed, 
coupled with accurate understanding. 

The difficult problem of the conversation 
lesson can also be brought a step nearer to 
solution with the aid of suitable films. A 
good example is “Byways of France,”* with 
its windmills, old churches, costumes, and 
shots of popular festivals from Normandy 
and Brittany. It offers a factual basis for 
meaningful “lecons de choses,” for what a 
poor translation of “coiffe bretonne” is 
Breton headgear, unless one actually sees 
the old Breton peasant-woman with her 
“headgear.” 

There are even films with foreign narra- 
tion or dialogue that may be used as far 
down as the second term, or even the first, 
and it is to be hoped that more and more 
will be forthcoming in all languages. The 
French Embassy in Washington, D. C., has 
put out “Le Grand Verrier,” showing 
French glassblowers at work. The reel is 
accompanied by a script in French and 
English which makes it still easier to follow 
the slow narration, consisting of but a few 
detached sentences. “Mexico, Ciudad En- 
cantadora” is nearly as simple to follow, and 
gives the student, in the early stages of his 
work, a feeling of useful achievement in- 
stead of one of frustration, as work in the 
foreign languages too often does. 

Another mechanical audio-visual aid, 
which raised the highest hopes when first 
introduced into the classroom, has not yet 
found its proper place in the teaching pro- 


*Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 
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gram—the phonograph. Though used ex- 
tensively in the Army classes, the report’ on 
these classes admits that records served 
hardly any specific purpose. It is hard to see 
what advantage the recorded voice should 
have over that of the teacher, but the author 
once succeeded in stirring to new life the 
slacking interest of an advanced class in 
German by playing records from Wagner's 
operas, accompanied by pictures of the per- 
formance, screened with the help of an 
opaque projector. 

The report on the Army language classes 
complains that the records used were 
neither topical nor connected with the 
course, and this criticism holds good for 
high-school teaching as well, but the day 
may come when records for specific use in 
foreign-language classes, designed in cooper- 
ation with teachers, will be put out in 
greater numbers than now. Simple phrase 
and word lists to accompany the records, as 
they should accompany movies in a foreign 
language, would be a boon. Whenever they 
are not provided, the teacher can make 
them out with little effort. 

Records come in very handy—and are not 
sufficiently used—to teach foreign songs. 
Most teachers realize the educational value 
of such teaching, but shrink from the task, 
knowing that their voice cannot rival 
Caruso’s. A clear record and the text on 
the blackboard will do the trick. 

A relative of the phonograph, the record- 
ing machine, is being used wherever work 
on pronunciation is considered sufficiently 
important. It is doubtful, however, whether 
it actually is an important objective on the 
high-school level. The high-school teacher 
is less concerned with niceties of pronunci- 
ation than with fundamentals, and these 
can probably be taught more effectively 
with the help of a mock-up of the speech 
organs. Such a mock-up is an essential 
teaching aid when it comes to crucial prob- 

"A survey of language classes in the Army 
Specialized Training Program. New York: Com- 


mission on Trends in Education, Modern Language 
Association of America, 1944. 
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lems of pronunciation, such as the bi-labial 
Spanish b. 

Another field as yet uncharted, or nearly 
so, by the foreign-language teacher is 
broadcasting. Broadcasts in French, Span- 
ish, German, and Italian are on the air 
regularly right in these United States, and 
my French file lists not léss than three 
American stations offering broadcasts in 
French of educational value—but my file is 
far from complete. 

Innumerable sources for audio-visual ma- 
terials, including the most inexpensive, are 
available to the resourceful teacher. An im- 
pressive bibliography and list of useful ad- 
dresses accompanies W. V. Kaulfers’ 
Modern Languages for Modern Schools 
(McGraw-Hill, New York, 1942). An Auxil- 
iary Syllabus in Modern Foreign Languages, 
drawn up by L. A. Wilkins et al. for the 
Board of Education of New York in 1939, 
lists “kulturkunde” material and audio-vis- 
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ual aids for four-year courses in French, 
Italian, German, and Spanish. 

But one need not become a research 
worker in order to assemble such audio- 
visual aids. A French department store in 
San Francisco carries, for a nickel apiece, 
illustrated postcards showing every corner 
in France that is worth showing. Foreign 
stamps and coins are obtainable every- 
where. A “picturol”’ filmstrip of the Society 
for Visual Education endeavors to make the 
fine points of grammar visible—and more 
palatable. Tourist agencies provide you 
willingly with tons of illustrated folders, 
and if you happen to receive, as I did, the 
one entitled “France is waiting your Visit” 
(SIC!), you will find your way back to 
grammar via your audio-visual program. 
Your pupils will hear once more that the 
French do not use a preposition after at- 
tendre, but this time they will not forget the 
lesson—for it was an audio-visual one. 


Recently They Said: 


Experts All Around You 


The fact is that an amazing number of people 
in any large community can qualify as specialists 
in fields of concern to the school curriculum. Some 
of these individuals are familiar with industrial 
and business processes; some grew up in remote 
parts of the world; others have collected stamps, 
antiques, dolls, miniature objects, or Kodachrome 
slides, have been witnesses of notable events, or 
are skilled in an art such as Indian dancing, pup- 
petry, operating a spinning wheel, or stage light- 
ing. Many of them would be happy to share their 
knowledge, memories, treasures, and abilities with 
school children, and some of them have. But in 
most cases we have just not thought of asking 
them.—Gorpon HENprickson in The School Bell 
(University of Cincinnati Teachers College). 


Spring in the Autumn 


One school man remarked that his year always 
had two vernal seasons: one in the spring, when 
he started his garden; and one in the fall, when 
he started his classes. In each he faced a new crop 
of growing young things; in each he wondered 


what maturity would bring. That idea highlights 
one of our most common rhetorical errors. We 
sometimes speak of “building character,” “giving 
children a foundation for later learning,” etc. 
Children are not built; they grow. Nourishment and 
climate are the key to their failure—H. H. RYAN 
in Secondary School Bulletin (N.J. State Dept. of 
Education). 


Selling a Building Program 
4 4 

Towns need buildings and equipment for their 
ever-increasing enrolments. Some people will say 
that this is not the time to build, that costs are 
too high. But, for many, the time is never right to 
do the thing in which they are not vitally inter- 
ested. Every day in the year, we must convince 
these people that these are their schools and that 
they must decide what they shall be. 

The real test of whether we can afford good 
school facilities, an effective program, and good 
teachers, lies in how well citizens are convinced, 
how well they understand the importance, and how 
much they are willing to sacrifice to fill their 
wants.—STANLEY W. Wricut in The Massachusetts 
Teacher. 





LIBRARIAN 
INTO 


JOHN CARR DUFF 


HE COMMITTEE for the Public Library 

Inquiry of the Social Science Research 
Council is now publishing its findings con- 
cerning changes that are desirable in the 
training of librarians. The report will make 
specific recommendations concerning the 
training of school librarians and librarians 
who Specialize in work with children in 
public libraries. 

The evidence the committee has accumu- 
lated in its study, which took two and a 
half years and cost $200,000, has many 
implications for schoolmen. The com- 
mittee, it is indicated in the tentative edi- 
tion of the report on library personnel and 
training, will recommend that school li- 
brarians and children’s librarians be 
trained, not in library schools, which has 
been the standard practice, but in teach- 
ers colleges. 

The Inquiry committee makes the point 
that school librarians must be, in almost all 
states of the union, licensed by the state 
education department. They are expected 
to know the theory and practice of edu- 
cation as well as the theory and practice of 
library organization and administration. 
The library schools, it is inferred, will not 
find it convenient or economical to provide 
extensive instruction in the body of knowl- 
edge basic to teaching. The schools of edu- 
cation and teachers colleges are invited to 
take over the training of school librarians. 

The Inquiry committee, with commenda- 
ble logic, goes the next step: the librarian 
who specializes in work with children in 
public libraries that maintain special serv- 
ices for children should have professional 
training that is in most regards like that 
which is appropriate for the school li- 


$200,000 Library Inquiry 
develops new training plan 


EDUCATOR 


brarian. A knowledge of children’s books, of 
children’s reading interests, abilities, and 
habits is as important to the librarian who 
works with children in the public library 
as it is to the librarian who is the children's 
reading counselor in schools. The specialist 
in work with children, the committee will 
recommend, should be trained in schools of 
education rather than in library schools. 

There will be, undoubtedly, a significant 
lag before the recommendations of the 
committee become effective. The practice of 
the library schools and the practice of the 
teachers colleges will not be changed over 
night. However, the trend is indicated by 
the nature of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions. 

In the past (and in the present, for that 
matter) there has been relatively little co- 
ordination between teachers colleges and 
library schools. The librarian who wishes to 
serve in a school must take whatever courses 
are required in educational theory before 
he (or she) can be issued a state license. The 
teacher who wishes to become a school li- 
brarian must take the required courses in 
the techniques of librarianship as offered in 
library schools. It has been left to the indi- 
vidual teacher-librarian or librarian-teacher 
to reconcile the two kinds of training. 

In fairness to school librarians it must be 
said that a surprisingly large number of 
them have had sufficient insight to make 
their practice consonant with good li- 
brarianship and with good teaching. They 
have sensed that the library is not an 
adjunct to the rest of the schecl program 
but is, quite by contrast, the principal serv- 
ice agency for all the students and all the 
teachers, whatever their interests and pur- 
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poses. The librarians in our schools have, 
by common sense and uncommon insight, 
made the library the powerhouse for the 
learning process. 

However, it is reasonable that the school 
librarian should not be left to discover by 
trial and error the relationships that exist 
between the library and the classroom. It is 
a long step ahead to classify the school 
librarian as an educator, a member of the 
faculty in good standing. It is significant 
that there is a movement now toward the 
improvement of training for teacher-librar- 
ians which will put the major emphasis on 
the learning process and will de-emphasize, 
perhaps, the traditional preoccupation with 
the mechanical, clerical, and managerial as- 
pects of the librarian’s duties. 

There are new possibilities for coordina- 
tion between the school and the public 
library: when the specialist the library em- 
ploys to work with children has had pro- 
fessional training in many points similar 
to that provided for teachers, there will be a 


ready basis for understanding between rep- 
resentatives of the public school and the 
public library. 

Combined Operations. For all educators 
who are interested in education as a com- 


munity process (rather than education as 
schooling), there is good news in another 
part of the report of the committee for the 
Public Library Inquiry. It is recommended, 
in the tentative draft of the committee's re- 
port, that the traditional training p:ovided 
for public librarians be extensively revised. 
The clerical aspects of librarianship have, 
in the past and up to now, taken too large 
a part of the time available for library 
training. There is a strong feeling among 
librarians and library administrators that 
professional training should include courses 
in psychology, community organization, 
public relations, and other fields that will 
give the professional librarian a sense of 
how the library as a social agency can best 
serve the individuals, the groups, and the 
community that patronize it. 
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Librarianship, whether it be profession 
or craft or trade, has very old traditions. 
Several hundred years ago all books were 
rare books compared with the books on all 
subjects available in great number today. 
The librarian, in earlier times, was the 
custodian of the books, and the books were 
privately owned and used by the privileged 
classes. The evolution of the public library 
has been a part of the evolution of democ- 
racy. 

It is only in our times that the librarian’s 
function has been perceived as related in- 
timately to the democratic process. The 
public librarian is a member of the team 
to which belong the teacher in the public 
school, the professor in the public college, 
the leader of civic and cultural groups, and 
all the others who are professionally en- 
gaged in the improvement of our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

In many colleges that specialize in the 
professional education of teachers and 
school administrators there has been a re- 
vision of the curriculum. It is more gener- 
ally understood that teachers serve best 
when they serve competently as community 
resource persons. That is, they are no longer 
teachers of algebra or of biology or of Eng- 
lish. Nor are they teachers of boys and girls. 
They are the professionally trained, offi- 
cially licensed, and duly responsible agents 
of the community and the state in matters 
pertaining to all aspects of education. Their 
professional education includes practice in 
working with adults as well as with children 
and youths. It includes practice in working 
with adults engaged in finding solutions to 
real problems. It is no longer merely a 
matter of passing examinations made up of 
academic problems—Mr. X and Mr. Y are 
not our concern, with their hypothetical 
digging of hypothetical wells, for we are 
working with real people. 

It is gratifying to know that, if the pres- 
ent trend continues, the professional librar- 
ians will be educated by a process that will 
make them consistently more aware of the 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

We understand that this article is the 
first to appear in an educational 
journal concerning the important 
recommendations on new directions in 
the education of school librarians, to be 
published by the Public Library In- 
quiry of the Social Science Research 
Council. The study took two and a half 
years and cost $200,000. The recom- 
mendations discussed in this article are 
that school librarians be educated as 
teachers and community agents as well 
as librarians, and that this be done in 
teachers colleges, not library schools. 
Dr. Duff is chairman of the Department 
of Adult Education, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, and an as- 
sociate editor of Tue CLEARING House. 





relationships that exist between the library 
and the school as community agencies. 
Librarians who make up the professional 
staff of a public library will have prestige 
they could not have if their duties were 
mainly those of a corps of file clerks. 

The public library, more than any other 
institution in our culture, is the true college 
of the people; and the librarian who knows 
not only books and the other library re- 


Two Kinds 


In discussing this question of great teachers with 
many people, I found that a number of them dis- 
tinguish between their most “finished” teacher and 
their “best” teacher. It seems that the finished 
teacher would always start at a very specific point 
in a lecture or discussion and proceed in an orderly 
fashion to a definite conclusion. There were no 
apparent doubts in his mind and no hesitations 
in his manner. Indeed he often talked “like a book.” 
When he finished a point, it was clear and simple. 
When he finished a subject, it was closed. .. . 

On the other hand, the best teacher often started 
at the wrong point and made several false starts. 
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sources, but men and women and their 
hopes, ideals, and purposes, is able to be an 
effective agent for education. 

To be graduated from high school or 
from college a person must be graduated 
into something. Many high-school students 
are graduated into college; some college stu- 
dents are graduated into professional 
schools. But for all of us, graduation into 
adulthood and adult responsibilities is the 
ultimate goal. All education is preparatory 
—preparatory to performance. In a culture 
characterized by continuing change, educa- 
tion is a continuing process. Nobody ever 
finishes the course! One graduates from sys- 
tematic instruction under the direction of 
teachers or professors; and one begins then 
the long-time search for more complete un- 
derstanding, more thorough knowledge, 
more social skill in the use of both knowl- 
edge and insight. 

It may not be noted in the histories. 
(The historians are more likely to record 
the evolution of bigger and better bombs 
and more frantic and futile research for 
defense against them.) It may not be noted 
by some educators. But the report of the 
Public Library Inquiry is eminently notable 
if it promotes the changes in professional 
education which will make librarians more 
effective social agents in the process we call 
Democracy. 


° 


of Teachers 


He was tentative in his inferences and often hesi- 
tant in his manner. He would get off on a tangent 
and then ask the students how they got there. He 
frankly and frequently confessed his ignorance. His 
eyes would often be fixed on a distant point as he 
thought out loud, often to the dismay of the stu- 
dents. At the end of a discussion he would leave 
at least some loose ends—which were live ends. He 
made few things completely clear and simple. But 
he made his students think and he opened windows 
and he pointed to the horizon beyond.—From Great 
Teachers, edited by Houston Prrerson, reprinted 
by permission of Rutgers University Press. 





DIE BRUCKE: 


A summer of work 
and fun in Europe 


George School’s Work Camp in Germany 


By 
ARTHUR H. BRINTON 


LEVEN George School boys and I have 
E just recrossed a unique bridge to in- 
ternational understanding. 

We made up last summer one of the first 
student work-camp projects to Germany 
since V-E Day. For six weeks we shared 
our lives with the boys of Jacobi Gym- 
nasium in Diisseldorf and helped clear their 
school of the bomb-rubble of war time. 

We came away from this experience 
knowing that European problems will never 
again be to us just “foreign problems” 
and that, on the other hand, a lot of Ger- 
mans will perhaps think of Americans as 
friendly, sincerely helpful, and eager to 
learn. 

This work camp, which seemed to us the 
finest bridge to better understanding be- 
tween nations and peoples, was the third 
step in an international friendship which 
began at George School in 1947. 

In that year a number of Friends schools 
and others were searching for a way to 
bridge the gap of unacquaintance and mis- 
understanding that has led to earlier wars. 
Friendship between students across national 
boundaries seemed to be a logical first step. 

A George School history teacher, then 
serving with the American Friends Service 
Committee in Germany, selected—since we 
are coeducational—a girl’s school in Berlin, 
the Gertraudenschule, and Jacobi, Letters 
were exchanged that introduced our Ameri- 
can students to young Germans and that 
began to let into Germany the light of 
outside understanding that for so long had 
been cut off. Pictures, gifts and joint contri- 
butions to two pamphlets flowed both ways. 
Then last year a Jacobi teacher, Dr. Ernst 


Koetter, spent nine months with us, teach- 
ing, traveling, and contributing richly to 
our community life and our appreciation of 
German culture. 

The idea of extending and consolidating 
our friendship by bringing a group of stu- 
dents together in a work project arose 
during visits of George School teachers to 
Diisseldorf. Possibilities were explored by 
our affiliation committee in conferences and 
in correspondence with the Jacobi com- 
mittee, and last winter volunteers were 
called for. Of those who signed up, with 
the knowledge that responsibility, language 
and finances were requisites, eleven were 
selected, and in February began the orienta- 
tion course. 

The training was dual: German classes 
once a week for both beginners and ad- 
vanced students, and a seminar in history, 
international relations, and Quakerism. Of 
course the prospect gave point to many 
other relations and studies that before had 
been routine. 

In the Jacobi School a like group was 
chosen by students and faculty, and search- 
ing thought was given to finding the most 
practical work for the campers and the 
best site and program for the camp. When 
it was decided jointly with George School 
to concentrate on clearing rubble and to 
have the group live on the scene, the 
Diisseldorf city authorities immediately 
commissioned workmen to make rooms in 
the Rethelschule habitable, and to install 
showers, a kitchen, and other essentials. 

Newspapers got wind of the plan, too, 
so that many Diisseldorfers became inter- 
ested in the idea and were eager to see 
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what would come of this venture. The 
American Friends Service Committee facili- 
tated the project by lending its name as 
sponsor, and an international foundation 
interested in Germany gave generous 
financial aid. 

Thus, with preparations complete, our 
company of thirteen, including Dr. Koetter, 
the visiting teacher, sailed late in June on 
a U. S. Lines transport and on the Fourth 
of July stepped off the train in the Diissel- 
dorf hauptbahnhof. Hundreds of Jacobi 
students and teachers and parents and 
townspeople were there to welcome their 
friend home and to assure us that we were 
no less welcome. In the weeks following we 
had no reason to question this, from those 
connected with the school or people met in 
street, shop, or tram. 

The work of cleaning up the badly 
damaged Rethelschule building had been 
undertaken during the spring by Jacobi 
students while repair work was going on. 
A teacher had been appointed director, with 
a student assistant. These two—the student 
a member of the camp—continued in over- 
all charge, but the actual running of the 
camp was left for the 24 campers to arrange. 
On the evening of our first full day in camp, 
consequently, we met in a planning session 
in which everyone was urged to say his 
democratic say. 

The German students were at first hesi- 
tant to participate, partly because they were 
used to being directed by superiors and 
partly because they distrusted the procedure 
as just more talk. But when they found the 
nominal directors saying little and the 
Americans actually beginning to arrange 
the summer, they joined in. 

We agreed upon a four-man committee 
of management, two German, two Ameri- 
can, to be elected weekly, who would be 
legislative and executive, and a daily chang- 
ing work squad of four, also two and two, 
for meal preparation, cleaning and odd 
jobs. The working hours were to be long 
enough to accomplish a real job and short 
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enough to permit visiting, trips and leisure 
—five hours a day. Some evenings should be 
spent in the camp for singing, discussion, 
entertaining, and sports. Weekends and 
Sundays were to be open for invitations 
to families of German work-campers and 
correspondents, and for trips. Whenever 
any matter needed the consideration of the 
group, the committee could call a meeting 
or use meal-time for the purpose. 

Finally, we decided to have a short silent 
meeting, in the Quaker manner, after 
dinner every evening. The psychological 
and spiritual reasons for this suggestion had 
to be carefully explained to the Germans, 
who, when they had thought it over, agreed 
that it might have value. 

All this, and work of the succeeding days, 
began to draw us together. Visits to the 
Jacobi School, still in session, and partici- 
pation of the Americans in the track and 
field events and soccer game of the School 
“Sommerfest” accelerated the acquaintance. 
Entertainment of and by other youth 
groups and the many exploratory and edu- 
cational trips undertaken by the camp were 
additional steps in forming a homogene- 
ous group. English actually became the 
camp language, although we made some 
effort to speak German on alternate days. 
Both the politeness and the language com- 
petence of the Germans, coupled with our 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

For six weeks of the past summer, 
eleven boys from George School, a 
Friends secondary school at George 
School, Pa., lived in a work camp at 
Diisseldorf, Germany, with a like num- 
ber of German boys. Their project was 
rubble clearing, but their purpose was 
to study, work, and play together and 
come to a better understanding. This is 
the story of the six weeks, Mr. Brinton, 
who teaches English at George School, 
accompanied its boys on the trip. 
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own relative weakness, prevented the fairer 
arrangement. 

Our cuisine was a mixture of German 
and American, with supplies from three 
sources: American Friends Service Com- 
mittee shipment, British rations for the 
visitors, and the standard ration for the 
Germans. Cooking became a cooperative 
adventure, the boys experimenting and 
competing in the preparation of special 
dishes, and of course the meals themselves 
were opportunities for sharing. 

Many individuals and organizations of 
the neighborhood, some with Jacobi—or 
Rethelschule—connections, contributed to 
the success of the camp. To mention a few: 
each of us was given a free pass on the 
Diisseldorf tram lines by the transit com- 
pany. Breakfast rolls and the mid-day meal 
were contributed to us. We were taken on 
a trip down a coal mine in the Ruhr and 
through a great soap and household prod- 
ucts company, with entertainment after 


each trip. The port authorities of Duisburg, 


the great inland-harbor city of the Rhine- 
Ruhr valleys, gave us a boat tour of the 
harbor. 

Tennis players in camp were invited to 
enter an international tournament at a 
leading club and all the work-campers re- 
ceived passes to the matches. We were 
guests of the city of Diisseldorf on a 3-day 
Rhine boat-and-hiking trip along with local 
youth groups and 100 or so young people 
from Reading, England. 

Although the papers published stories 
and pictures describing the work of the 
camp and the reasons for its existence, our 
best publicity was the appearance every- 
where of the American and German boys in 
pairs and groups and the impression the 
Americans made upon families and all 
others they met. The more they were seen 
in Diisseldorf and elsewhere in the Rhine- 
land, the wider currency was given to the 
ideals of mutual understanding through 
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working and living together. And the edu- 
cation we received was of the most realistic 
kind: conversations around the coffee table 
—on Rhine boats, in busses and shops—and 
observations of conditions in a_ heavily 
bombed key city, slowly formed impressions 
of people, problems and attitudes, and on 
all sides, rebuilding and belief in a con- 
structive future for Germany. 

When the camp disbanded in the middle 
of August, we came away believing that 
the German people wish to, and with 
reasonable assistance can, build a coopera- 
tive state to assist in European recovery. 
Young people in school had a hopeful 
though sober outlook and were eager to 
learn truly democratic thought and pro- 
cedure (not the sham they have sometimes 
witnessed). This remains a strong impres- 
sion with us, even though seemingly compe- 
tent and knowledgable observers are tak- 
ing a pessimistic view of the future of Ger- 
many. 

It may be that the spiritual approach, 
or possibly the level of contact, comprises 
the difference. We certainly returned from 
Germany strong believers in the efficacy of 
work camps in creating understanding and 
constructive attitudes. Our camp was only 
one of many operating in Europe this 
summer, all with the same general purpose. 
It was one of the few for adolescents, and 
was the only camp in which affiliation be- 
tween a German and an American school 
supplied the background. 

We are already planning our camp or 
camps for next summer—perhaps with the 
Gertraudenschule, our Berlin affiliate—and 
are eager that others may have the same 
rewarding experience for themselves. 

George School's fourth step in affiliation 
is being taken this year, when we have 
with us two visiting students, a girl from 
the Gertraudenschule, and from the Jacobi 
Gymnasium a boy, who was also a member 
of our work camp. 





LETTERS ABROAD: 


Schoolwide project at Will Rogers High 
B 


y 
TOMMIE BARNES 


‘(ar ALREADY wrote for an American pen 

friend more than a year ago but did 
not get any answer. Can you get one for 
me?” 

“To write a friend I have never met is 
a great pleasure and, moreover, this letter, 
I hope will make us intimate across the vast 
and blue.” 

In such manner, foreign youth from all 
parts of the world write to Will Rogers 
High School, Tulsa, Okla., and we find that 
large numbers of American boys and girls 
like to answer. Teachers of English, capital- 
izing on this desire, make their instruction 
in letter writing unbelievably functional, 
while helping future tourists to see why, as 
ambassadors of good will, Americans have 
an obligation to be modest and considerate. 

Teachers of world literature, world 
geography, or world history are usually de- 
lighted to give time for sharing and for 
answering these letters that come from the 
ends of the earth, for then our youngsters 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

“With the cooperation of many 
faculty members,” writes Miss Barnes, 
“we have hundreds of our students 
writing to foreign youngsters in numer- 
ous countries. We believe wholeheart- 
edly in the activity as a means of de- 
veloping peace and understanding. I 
hope this article encourages teachers in 
other schools to stimulate international 
correspondence.” Miss Barnes teaches 
English in Will Rogers High School, 
Tulsa, Okla. 





are full of questions about the countries 
from which the letters came. 

Students themselves feel that they can 
help spread the American way of life as 
they read such items as these in the foreign 
letters: 

(From Japan) “We have a self-government com- 
mittee in our school. I think you also have the 
committee like this in your school. Tell me.” 

(From Germany) “You see during the six years 
of war German youth had not any connection with 
the other young people. Now war is over and it is 
possible to hear something about foreign countries. 
And we are interested in everything, especially in 
the way people are living in America and England.” 

(From the Russian zone in Germany) “I am 
rather keen on getting into contact with an Amer- 
ican boy who wishes to tell a German guy about 
America.” 


Many an American lad is encouraged to 
study current events somewhat more 
earnestly as he reads letters which, though 
written by boys his own age, show more 
maturity of thought than that which his 
fellows exhibit. A large per cent of the 
letters from the European boys and girls 
express thoughts similar to the following, 
from Germany: “My special interest is to 
learn the thoughts of young people of other 
nations and races about international 
problems.” 

Perhaps our sheltered high-school people 
can get a glimpse of what war really means 
to innocent victims, who, like the average 
American, had no desire to engage in war. 
One German boy writes, “You must realize 
the Nazitime to be like a bad dream, which 
now our country awoke from. The effect is 
we must now have a new beginning. There- 
fore it is very important for us to hear some- 
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thing of peace-loving nations based on a 
democratic foundation because we must 
learn from the bottom.” 

Incidentally, teachers smile knowingly as 
their students comment on the beautiful 
handwriting in these foreign letters. Again, 
they are pleased and, at the same time, 
freed from having to sermonize as the chil- 
dren come to realize that a slang expression 
will not suffice in writing to a citizen of 
another land. 

Instructors find orals—all special studies, 
for that matter—much more interesting 
after their American correspondents have 
begun to receive newspapers, magazines, 
and souvenirs from all over the world. De- 
scriptive bits from letters help to enliven 
the work, too. For example, one Japanese 
boy writes, “Our town is famous for its 
Amadance which is danced on the Obon as 
a celebration in memory of the departed. 
Obon is probably the most popular and 
the most serious of all the annual festivals 
in Japan. It is held from 13 day to the 
evening of the 16th of July.” 

Indeed, international correspondence is 
one of the techniques which will enable us 
in the fields of English and social studies 
to push forward to where science is today: 
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to an area that knows no limitations, no 
borders, no races, creeds, or colors. Surely 
American teachers do not need to talk 
more about airplanes that can travel more 
than six hundred miles an hour, the 
Russian acquisition of the atomic bomb, 
the necessity for world understanding. 

Teachers wishing to start their students 
in international correspondence, as one 
means of promoting this world understand- 
ing, can get foreign student letters or ad- 
dresses from the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. Probably there are war 
brides in their communities who can supply 
addresses of teachers in other lands. Mis- 
sionaries from the various churches are glad 
to assist. Many church publications for 
American youth will supply addresses. 
Sometimes people living in the community 
have relatives abroad who would be pleased 
to be asked for assistance in such a project. 
People who have been exchange teachers 
can be most helpful. 

Having started this activity, teachers in 
other schools will be as enthusiastic as the 
ones in our school are and will, I am sure, 
as a Japanese girl wrote, “walk about 
healthy like antelope’s foot with angel of 
smile, having a sweet voice.” 


Fun in Consumer Education 


Textbook material in consumer education is 


rarely adequate. It must be supplemented by a 
series of pamphlets, newspaper clippings, magazine 
articles, advertising material, and so forth. We con- 
stantly look for and collect this material. Because 
pupils on their own initiative bring magazine 
articles to class, or wish to tell what they heard over 
the radio, or ask to discuss an article from the 
daily newspaper, I know that our consumer course 
is living, vital, not just a bunch of cold facts 
out of a book. 

Why do I like to teach consumer education? It 
means hours of hard work; it keeps my classroom 
in confusion because of the material scattered 
about; it requires constant revision. But I am still 
enthused enough to prefer it. Why? 


Because pupils say to me, “I never learned so 


much in any one course.” Or because they ask, 
“Why don't we have more subjects like this? Here 
we discuss problems about which we really should 
have * Or because someone informs 
me, “I told my father what we were discussing in 
He wishes he had had such courses when 
he went to school.” Or because, at times, some 
teacher boosts my morale by saying, “I think I'd 
like to take that course. I hear your class laughing 
so much. You must have an awfully good time 
in your consumer-education class.” 

It's real work; it’s never finished; it changes from 
semester to semester and almost from month to 
month. But, believe me, I think it is fun to teach 
consumer education. It keeps me out of a rut 
and provides a constant challenge. Try it!—-RutH 
Grirritu in Business Education World. 


information.” 


class. 





REMEDIAL Reading: 
a School Checks Its VALUE 


DELPHA DAVIS 


HAT CAN we do about it?” 

During the summer following my 
first semester of experimentation with re- 
tarded freshmen, this question persisted in 
intruding at the most inopportune mo- 
ments. What could we do? Could we do 
anything? Or had these children reached 
the limit of their learning capacity and 
were we wasting our time trying to force 
“book learning” upon them? 

When school opened in September 1948, 
we determined to establish a testing pro- 
gram which, at the end of the school year, 
would show not only whether these back- 
ward readers were remediable, but would 
also provide a satisfactory means of measur- 
ing the progress made by each child. 

To begin with, for almost every entering 
freshman we had a rating on the Otis 
quick-scoring mental-ability test. Then be- 
fore the end of the second week the entire 
freshman class was given the Progressive 
Reading Test, Form A. Those boys and 
girls for whom these preliminary tests 
showed both low I.Q. and not better than 
sixth-grade reading ability have made up 
my slow-moving sections. 

Since the Otis test is largely verbal, we 
felt that for very poor readers, and espe- 
cially for children with a language handi- 
cap, this score might be misleading. Con- 
sequently early in the year the system 
psychologist gave my two retarded classes 
the Revised Beta Examination, which is 
largely non-verbal. By comparing the Otis 
and the Beta scores, we were able to classify 
each pupil tentatively as either slow-learn- 
ing or remediable. 

If the two 1.Q.’s were reasonably close 


and both low, the child would presumably 
progress very slowly; if the two showed a 
marked difference, we felt that the child 
had the ability to progress fairly rapidly 
and overcome whatever difficulty had 
caused his retardation. 

In order to determine what phase of 
reading had caused the retardation, before 
the middle of the first semester we gave the 
Gates Intermediate Reading Test, which 
provides separate scores on vocabulary, 
level of comprehension, speed of reading, 
and reading accuracy. Then early in May 
—just eight months after giving Form A of 
the Progressive Reading Test—we gave 
Form B of the same test. 

Let me illustrate with actual cases what 
the tests showed us. 

Georgia and Betty had scored 81 on the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Are remedial-reading classes worth 
the time and expense? Are badly re- 
tarded high-school freshmen with low 
1.Q.’s and low reading ability worth 
working with, or have they reached the 
limit of their learning capacity? In the 
February 1949 CLEARING House, Miss 
Davis’ article, “Heart, Mind, and Indig- 
nation,” dealt with the retarded pupils 
who had been assigned to her for 
remedial-reading instruction, and her 
efforts to help them. Now she gives the 
statistical results of a year’s work with 
the pupils, and is glad to report that it 
pays. Miss Davis teaches in Phoenix, 
Ariz., Union High School. 
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Otis and 115 on the Beta. Elmer had scored 
g8 and 116 respectively; Tom, 80 and 110. 
The Gates test indicated that Georgia's 
difficulty was lack of vocabulary, on which 
she rated 3.9 (third-grade ability). Betty's 
reading speed rated 4.5; Elmer's vocabulary 
and reading speed both rated 4.5; Tom 
rated 4.9 in level of comprehension. These 
children scored as follows on the Progressive 
Reading tests: 
September May 
Form A Form B 
Georgia 6.1 73 
Betty 56 75 
Elmer 5-4 6.8 
Tom 5-4 7-7 

A grade placement advance of .8 indi- 
cates normal progress for an eight-month 
period. 

Although Carmen and Consuela did not 
show the LQ. variation noted in the four 
cases just cited, theirs was a different prob- 
lem, for their difficulty to be overcome was 
almost purely a language handicap. Both 
were studious, regular in attendance, co- 
operative. Carmen's record shows 5.8 to 7.9, 
a gain of 2.1; Consuela’s 5.6 to 7.6, a gain 
of 2.0. 

Carl, a transfer from New York who en- 
tered with a fairly good background in 
grammar, scored 6.9 in the fall and 9.5 in 
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the spring, a gain of 2.6. Next year he will 
try sophomore English in one of the regular 
sections. 

Naturally only a few made such remark- 
able gains. Tim scored exactly the same on 
the A and B forms, but he is a frail, under- 
sized little fellow who has missed whole 
weeks at a time. Susie dropped one point 
below her fall score. Both of these children 
we had classified as slow learning; both 
showed very slight differences between their 
Otis and Beta scores. These two were the 
only members of the group whose tests in- 
dicated no reading progress. 

Of the fifty-three children who took both 
the A and B forms of the Progressive Read- 
ing Tests, 42—better than 79 per cent— 
showed gains ranging from .£8 (normal) to 
2.6 (phenomenal); 7/4 per cent gained 2.0 
to 2.6; 47 per cent gained more than one but 
less than two years in the eight-month 
period under discussion. Unquestionably 
these children can be helped. 

Do you wonder that our reading consult- 
ant, our curriculum consultant, and I are 
completely sold on the idea of special classes 
for freshmen of sub-high school reading 
ability? 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing.” 


A Teacher 


By JAMES CHOATE 
High-school student, Concord, Cal. 


A teacher is a human being that inhabits school- 
rooms and feeds upon compositions and must have 
regular homework to keep alive. The teacher thrives 
upon books and the products of the brains of stu 
dents. 

She is a formidable creature; she uses pleasantness 
to disarm pupils, who are lowly satellites that live 
and breathe at her command. 

The teacher's most deadly weapon is an “F,” 
which she can use at will; however, she has a weak- 
ness for apples and good looks. Teachers are classed 
among human beings as intellectuals; pupils are 
mongrels of the canine group. The teacher is in sea- 


son from September until June; from June until 
September she hibernates. I use the pronoun she be- 
cause the feminine teacher is more deadly than the 
male. Before examination week, she attacks her prey 
mercilessly. 

The poor student! He is doomed to drudgery for 
from twelve to eighteen years of his natural life; he 
is crushed under the heel of the teacher in the name 
of education. All he can do is to beat his brains out 
night after night doing homework until his final lib- 
eration. The picture is too awful to consider! Let us 
leave the pupil to his misery and pursue happier 
thoughts. 





“BIG BILL” HAYWOOD 


in the American history class 
By WILLIAM H. FISHER 


HERE IS INCREASING emphasis by teachers 
ft American history at the secondary 
level upon what might be called 
interpretations.” In short, in response to 
various forces, within and without the 
schools, many of these instructors are in- 
cluding new material in the history curricu- 
lum, and are approaching old problems 
from different directions. One product of 
this development has been a greater empha- 
sis upon various facets of the labor move- 
ment. 

It must be granted that within the rather 
limited confines of most courses of study 
there is room for little more than the major 
aspects of the history of organized labor 
in this nation. However, alert teachers may 
find (or “make”) the time to deal with one 
of the unique phases of American labor— 
the Industrial Workers of the World 
(I.W.W.’s) and its most colorful and dra- 
matic leader, William Dudley Haywood. 
Haywood’s rise as a labor leader was com- 
parable to that of Samuel Gompers in the 
sense that the biography of each man, in 
large measure, paralleled the growth of the 
organization which he led. 

Haywood was a powerfully built man 
with the physical strength of an ox. He has 
been described as having had a large head 
and a square jaw. Although capable on the 
speaking platform, he had a tendency to 
frighten less militant advocates of labor's 
cause than himself. He never minced words, 
and said that he thought the time was com- 
ing when the working class would have to 
resort to violent means to achieve its ob- 
jectives. 

During a few of his earlier years on the 
western frontier, Haywood had tried his 
hand at cow-punching. He learned how to 


“new 


use a six-shooter and, as a labor leader, oc- 
casionally carried one on his organizing 
tours. As he was impatient of obstacles, 
courageous, and ready to deal blow for blow, 
Haywood's activities helped promote the 
idea that the I.W.W.’s were engaging in 
revolutionary tactics. Haywood and other 
leaders, as well as the rank-and-file, were in- 
deed involved in violent scenes. But the 
record will show that, more often than not, 
they were on the receiving end of the vio- 
lence, which was promoted by employer cle- 
ments. 

Born in Salt Lake City, February 4, 1869, 
Haywood was a product of the mining 
frontier of the rough and tumble West. As 
a boy he witnessed shootings and violent 
struggles of a kind which today are reflected 
in the imaginations of people who read the 
pulp magazines. He worked at cow punch- 
ing and mining. In August 1896, Edward 
Boyce, president of the Western Federation 
of Miners, appeared in Silver City, Idaho, 
where at the time Haywood was employed. 
Haywood—or “Big Bill’ as everyone called 
him—went to hear Boyce speak, and when 
plans for a local organization had ma- 
terialized, he joined the union. 

Subsequently the Western Federation of 
Miners was engaged in a fight to raise the 
wage scale in the lead mining area of the 
Coeur d’Alenes, Idaho. Imbued with a 
militant spirit, the workers went on strike. 
Violence ensued, federal troops were dis- 
patched to the area, and the strike was 
broken. In his local union, Haywood gained 
support for a strongly worded resolution 
condemning Governor Steunenberg for his 
action in calling upon President McKinley 
to send the federal army units. 

Apparently the officials of Idaho never 
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forgot Haywood’s interest in the Coeur 
d’Alenes strike. Some years later, on Decem- 
ber 30, 1905, ex-Governor Steunenberg was 
assassinated when a charge of dynamite 
exploded as he opened the front door of his 
home in Caldwell. Three officials of the 
W.F.M., Moyer, Pettibone, and Haywood, 
were charged with implication in the 
crime. They were brought to trial in Boise, 
Idaho. 

The trial of Haywood, in 1907, attracted 
such wide attention that President Roose- 
velt entered the picture to condemn the 
three prisoners as “undesirable citizens.” 
Eugene Debs seized upon the occasion to 
rally the Socialists and left-wingers gen- 
erally in support of the accused. And Clar- 
ence Darrow acceded to the wishes of the 
defense as he took the case that was to 
skyrocket him to fame as a defender of 
minority groups and causes. 

The prosecution rested its whole case 
upon the “confession” of a certain Harry 
Orchard, who claimed that the three ac- 
cused men had hired him to commit the 
dastardly act. Orchard was exposed by de- 
fense counsel as being a notorious and 
degenerate criminal, and before the im- 
passioned pleas of Darrow, the govern- 
ment’s case disintegrated. A jury composed 
mostly of farmers acquitted Haywood and, 
subsequently, the other union officials went 
free. 

At the time of the Boise trial, Haywood 
was a leading figure in both the W.F.M. 
and the Industrial Workers of the World, 
which marked its advent from a conference 
of leftist workers held in Chicago in June 
of 1905. From the first, it was plain what 


would be the social philosophy of the 
I.W.W.’s. According to the Proceedings of 
the 1905 convention, Haywood as keynote 
speaker said: “. . . this organization will be 
formed, based, and founded on the class 


struggle, having in view . .. but one object 
and one purpose and that is to bring the 
workers of this country into the possession 
of the full value of the product of their 
toil.” 
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Haywood’s militancy ultimately resulted 
in his expulsion from the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, so that by 1908 his energies 
were devoted to the I.W.W. and the cause 
it represented. With the avowedly revo- 
lutionary outlook of Haywood and the 
other leaders, certain it was that the path 
of their organization would be anything 
but smooth. Notwithstanding, more than 
one of the I. W. W.-led strikes ended in 
victory for the workers. 

Perhaps the best known of these strikes 
was the one in the textile mills of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, in 1912. The workers struck 
when it was announced that, as a condition 
of complying with a new state law lowering 
the work week from fifty-six to fifty-four 
hours, the owners of the mills would reduce 
wages in proportion. 

Haywood personally led the strikers in 
this conflict. He marched at the head of 
picket lines, organized committees, made 
speeches, and toured the country to raise 
funds. Popular indignation was so aroused 
at the treatment that the strikers received 
at the hands of the state militia that the 
I. W. W.’s won the day with a sweeping 
victory. Working hours were reduced, wages 
were increased, there was to be increased 
compensation for overtime work, and there 
was to be no discrimination against 
I. W. W.’s in the rehiring of employees. 

Although the Lawrence strike charac- 
terized the greatest single victory of the 
I. W. W.’s, the organization participated in 
well over a hundred conflicts involving 
strike action. Of course, not all of these 
were successful. More or less significant 
were the one among the miners of Gold- 
field, Nevada, 1906-07; a strike of lumber 
workers in Louisiana, 1912; the Lawrence 
strike of 1912; the outbreak of migratory 
workers near Wheatland, California, 1913; 
the one in the silk mills of Paterson, New 
Jersey, 1913; a strike of iron miners in the 
Mesabi Range, Minnesota, 1916; and the 
bitter conflict in the lumber camps of the 
state of Washington, 1917. The direct- 
action approach had been typical of these 
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instances of strife, and militancy had been 
encouraged by Haywood. It is no wonder 
that in employers’ circles Haywood was 
hated as few men in the history of this 
nation have been hated. 

Like other syndicalist leaders, Haywood 
was a great apostle of the general strike. If 
anything, he was even more leftist in his 
attitude toward industrial problems than 
were his fellow syndicalists in Europe. 
These favored a policy of “boring from 
within” the accepted trade unions, while 
Haywood—a bitter opponent of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor—assumed that the 
only sound approach for left-wing unionism 
was to establish separate labor organiza- 
tions. 

As for the general strike, he eagerly 
looked forward to the day when, if neces- 
sary, in support of a strike in a single in- 
dustry the workers would tie up a whole 
city or an industrial area. And his thinking 
about the general strike went beyond that 
of employer-employee disputes. He claimed 
that this weapon was to be the final one in 
the arsenal of the working class, and its 
ultimate use would be in preventing the 
outbreak of world wars. Characteristically, 
he claimed that in all wars the workers 
fought and died while the capitalists reaped 
the profits. Thus, he argued among work- 
ers and their representatives for the time 
when workers could tie up the whole world 
in one vast strike and, by refusing to create 
the instruments and weapons of destruc- 
tion, would once and for all put an end to 
war. 

It was the first World War which, essen- 
tially, wrote finis to the I. W. W. although, 
technically, the organization is still in 
existence. Haywood’s organization vigor- 
ously opposed this nation’s participation in 
the war. Loyal I. W. W.’s refused to sign 
for the draft, and they agitated against all 
aspects of the hostilities. During the war 
hysteria the I. W. W. leaders were literally 
rounded up by the hundreds and thrown 
into jail. Mass trials were held of the 
victims, with principal legal encounters tak- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Dr. Fisher has made an extensive 
study of “Big Bill” Haywood and of 
the I.W.W., which Haywood led in the 
early part of this century. The author 
believes that Haywood and the I1.W.W. 
deserve a little special time in Ameri- 
can history classes because they repre- 
sent “a labor organization which was 
born and bred in the soil of this land 
—and distinctively indigenous to it.” 
Dr. Fisher is assistant professor of edu- 
cation and social studies at Eastern 
State College of Education, Cheney, 
Wash. 





ing place in Chicago, Wichita, and Sacra- 
mento. 

In view of the whipped-up war sentiment 
pervading the atmosphere, it was no sur- 
prise when every single accused I. W. W. 
leader was found guilty and sentenced. The 
terms ran up to twenty years, but it is 
notable that when the war hysteria had 
subsided, sober citizens realized that there 
had been numerous miscarriages of justice 
involving I. W. W. 's. None of those incar- 
cerated for opposition to the war was in jail 
after the middle twenties. In the war times 
and during the immediate post-war period 
it was not only dangerous for any citizen to 
identify himself organizationally with the 
I, W. W., it was worth taking his life in 
his hands to speak out in defense of the civil 
rights of those who had been accused. In- 
deed, the great Socialist, Eugene Debs, went 
to Atlanta penitentiary partly because of his 
defense of the various accused leaders of 
the I. W. W. during Debs’ speech in 
Canton, Ohio, June 16, 1918. 

Haywood, himself, was sentenced to serve 
twenty years in Leavenworth. While he was 
out on bond he fled the country. He went to 
Soviet Russia, claiming that he was simply 
a political refugee in Sovietland, “pending 
the revolution in America.” But “Big Bill” 
during his lifetime never again set foot on 
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American soil. He died in Russia on May 
18, 1928. He was cremated, half the ashes 
being buried beneath the Kremlin wall, 
while the other half was brought back to the 
United States. At Haywood’s request they 
were interred in Chicago's Waldheim 
cemetery, close to the spot where lay buried 
the remains of the anarchists who had paid 
with their lives as a result of a series of 
events following the famous “Haymarket 
Riot” of May 4, 1886. 

Like it or not, “Big Bill” Haywood was, 
for a time, an important figure upon the 
American scene. Furthermore, by reason of 
his having lead a labor organization which 
was born and bred in the soil of this land 
—and distinctively indigenous to it—he 
earned for himself a place in the annals of 
American history. 

There are events transpiring in this 
nation today which have a close parallel 
with what was happening during the late 
years of the first World War and a few years 
thereafter. It is not the function of this 
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paper to discuss these current affairs. It 
definitely is the purpose of the writer to call 
attention to the fact that there are sources 
which have portrayed the growth and de- 
cline of the Industrial Workers of the 
World. To study this development is in the 
interest of promoting, in young Americans, 
a better understanding of the past and the 
present. 

It could—and perhaps will—be argued by 
some teachers of the social studies, as well 
as others, that consideration of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World in these 
politically charged times is too contro- 
versial. Obviously, every teacher and every 
school administrator must be sensitive to 
the flowing of various pressures in the com- 
munity. But the writer of this article is 
ready to state unequivocally that there are 
communities in this land where parents 
want their students to be taught the “facts 
of life” provided, of course, that class dis- 
cussions and study materials are handled in 
objective, dispassionate ways. 


“What Do You Want Us to Believe?” 


Recently I have had three interesting and similar 
conversations with friends on our faculty. The first 
is a professor in philosophy who gave me this 
discouraging story. 

“In my course I review the ideas of well-known 
philosophers. When I discuss Aristotle I present his 
ideas as persuasively as I can. I try to make the 
Aristotelian philosophy believeable, as it certainly 
has been (and still is) to a good many people. I 
discuss idealism from the point of view of an 
idealist, the same with pragmatism. I do not try 
to conceal my own philosophy but try to give 
other philosophies a break, the kind of break I 
would give them if their proponents were present 
and we were having a discussion. 

“Some of my students are bothered by this pro 
cedure. One of them came to me the other day 
and said, ‘What do you really believe? Are you an 
idealist, a pragmatist, or what? What do you want 
us to believe?’” 


The second professor gives a course on the 
Soviet Union. He said to me, “I use a textbook, 
but I don't agree with everything it says. A student 
said to me the other day, ‘I don’t see why you use 
a textbook like this because some of your ideas 
are different. What do you want us to believe, any- 
way? What is the real truth about the Soviet 
Union?’ ” 

The third was a professor of social psychology. 
He said, “My students want to know what I want 
them to believe. ‘Is this true or is this false?’ they 
ask. They want blacks and whites. They find it 
difficult to tolerate ambiguity.” 

Here is a very real problem. How can we get 
our students to be willing to see life, not in some 
two-valued, either-or fashion, but as having many 
not-so-easily classified ways of reacting to it? How 
can we get them to realize that there is no neat, 
easily stated solution to difficult social problems?— 
Edgar Dale in The News Letter. 





A SNAKE 
: IN 


M. SANDFORD COOMBS 


b tees was every sign of its being the 
perfect recitation. The class’ prize 
moron was absent, the humidity was low, 
the barometer high, the sunshine came in 
above the shade just right, and the temper- 
ature was the ideal sixty-five degrees. Every 
desk was covered with a sheet of newspaper, 
a large bowl of not too fresh, but not too 
withered flowers was on the table, and I 
had found three dozen safety razor blades 
at a great bargain. The class had surpassed 
itself in the preparatory board work, told 
the function of each part of the flower, and 
had, moreover, achieved some very good 
drawings of the same. Just the day for the 
building principal to come in. 

As I was about to tell the monitors to 
pass out razor blades and flowers, pande- 
monium broke loose. 

“E-e-e-e-e-e-e!” 

“Miss Coombs, Miss Coombs, make him 
stop.” 

“She's scared.” 

“Put it down her neck, Donald!” 

“Miss Coombs! !”” 

“Take it away, take it away!” 

“Oh, oh, oh, oh, stop, stop, stop!” 

“Gimme.” 

“Get out.” 

“Hey, lookit, Miss Coombs.” 

And over all the E-e-e of hysterical fright 
grew louder. 

It was no time to stand by quietly and 
wait for the disturbance to subside. I joined 
the crowd milling about the back seats and 
my voice rose higher than theirs. 

“Sit down! I am ashamed of you. Phyllis, 
stop that idiotic screaming. You aren't hurt 
and no one thinks any more of you for it. 
Stop it, I say. Sit DowN, everyone of you. 


No, it’s 3 snakes—but 
Miss Coombs carries on 


THE CLASS 


Donald, the idea of doing anything like 
that. Give it to me immediately. Phyllis, no 
one is hurting you, keep still. Everyone in 
his seat. Donald, I told you to give that to 
me. Obey me.” 

Then I was uncomfortably busy as Don- 
ald, doubtless on the principle that he 
might as well be hung for a sheep as a 
lamb, hurled the two and a half foot garter 
snake at me and retired to his seat. A lively 
two minutes ended in my retreating to the 
front of the room, the snake's tail con- 
vulsively twisted ‘round my wrist. But his 
head was held firmly in my right hand, 
while I more or less subdued the taut yet 
writhing body with my left. 

“No, I didn’t get bitten, and if I had it 
would not have been anything to worry 
about. It is a perfectly harmless garter 
snake, and very useful in gardens. Yes, I 
said useful. James, please get the closed 
top bell jar and set it on the table. All 
of you sit down. Yes, I know you have heard 
that I like snakes and will walk around the 
room with them, but this one is a trifle 
large, and anyway you don’t deserve the 
chance to study him. Donald should have 
brought him to me when he came in. 
Thank you, James. Now if you'll help a 
minute.” 

And in a few seconds the snake was twist- 
ing and rearing inside the bell jar. But the 
decorum of the classroom was shattered. 
Razor blades, new ones at that, in those 
twitching fingers? Not if I knew eighth 
graders. But they were ready to take over 
the situation. The usual flood of questions 
and remarks the first snake of the season 
evokes came with a rush. 

“Make Donald tell where he got it.” 
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“Is there really a snake that feeds its 
babies milk?” 

“How do you tell a poison snake?” 

“I know, it’s by its head, ain’t it?” 

“What do snakes eat?” 

“My brother he told me—” 

And so on and on. I beckoned a compara- 
tively calm boy and sent him to the library 
for What Snake Is That?, Ditmars’ Book 
of Reptiles, and the W. P. A. American 
Wild Life. Then I began to answer a few of 
the questions, only to see— 

“Donald, again! Bring it up here.” 

Phyllis emitted another  thin-edged 
squawk as Donald strutted up the aisle with 
the second reptile. This one was compara- 
tively quiescent and Donald informed me, 
“He's ready to shed. Lookit the scales 
‘round his eyes. Loose.” 

“And you have to make it more uncom- 
fortable for him, keeping him jammed in 
your pocket. I am not at all pleased with 
you, Donald. The poor thing. How would 
you feel if you couldn't see clearly and were 
dragged around that way? You go across the 
hall and borrow the terrarium they have. 
Tell them what I want it for. They were 
going to clear it out anyway after school, 
I think.” 

The placing of the lethargic snake in the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

This boy Donald came to class with 
these three snakes in his pockets, and 
soon the class was getting out of con- 
trol. But Miss Coombs is just as re- 
sourceful as the man who found a wolf 
on his doorstep and ate it. She might 
not take a doorstep wolf and turn him 
into roast canis lupus, especially since 
teachers are better paid nowadays, but 
likely she would get the wolf to class 
and give a 
mammals. Miss Coombs teaches general 
science in Belmont Boulevard School, 
Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 


lesson on carnivorous 
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borrowed terrarium, with three visitors 
from the other classroom assisting, was 
easily accomplished. The boy came back 
from the library with the books, everyone 
grabbed for them, and I went from desk to 
desk answering questions, listening to and 
laughing at fears, calling attention to the 
bell jar occupant’s coloring and feeling a 
certain degree of peace returning. This 
seemed a good time to call them back to the 
subject of the day, when— 

This time I assumed my “mean business” 
voice, 

“Richard,” (he was class president) 
“Joseph,” (he was the biggest and toughest 
boy in the room) “will you please escort 
Donald to the basement and remove all 
snakes from his person and bring them all 
to me?” 

Donald was escorted, with much hulla- 
baloo, and I wondered what would have 
happened if I had not seen that last one. 
Phyllis was still on the edge of hysterics and 
enjoying it. In only a few minutes the boys 
returned. 

“He only had this little one, honest. 
Here it is. We searched him good. It’s 
an awful little one, Miss Coombs, won't 
you show it to us?” 

So having promised Phyllis I'd not go 
near her and that any other “silly’’ people 
might go and sit near Phyllis and put their 
heads down and keep them down, I started 
out as I have done so often. In a few min- 
utes half of the class were yelling for a 
chance to hold it, timorous girls stretched 
out a tentative finger, touched the ten-inch 
body and said, as usual, in a surprised and 
frustrated voice, “Why, he’s not slimy, and 
not so cold, he feels nice!” 

By the time I had gotten around the 
room all but one of the screamers had 
deserted Phyllis and were on the outskirts 


of the crowd. A committee was appointed 
to see the principal and get permission to 
take this smallest captive to the lower 
grades the next day and introduce him to 


the children there. A dozen impossible 





A SNAKE IN THE CLASS 


anecdotes had been told and the library 
books brought forth as evidence of mark- 
ings, diet, habits, and venom of most of 
the snakes we do not have in America. 
Things were about back to normal. We 
could get back to botany. 

The newspapers were a mess, someone 
had drawn a snake around the sketches of 
stamen and pistil on the board, half the 
razor blades were on the floor, Phyllis was 
sulking because no one was interested in 
her fears, but my plan book called for 
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separating a flower into its component 
parts, so separated must it be. Anyway they 
had learned a lot if not what was expected 
of them. So I dropped the snake into the 
terrarium with the one about to shed, 
wiped my hands, which were a mess by this 
time, on Kleenex, and supervised the pass- 
ing out of flowers and blades. 

“Now the first thing we do?” 

“Take off the sepals, careful. You told 
us.” 

And we settled down to work. 


“IN MY OPINION ...” 


Attendance Juggling? 
To THE Eprror: 


I was intrigued by the story “Attendance 97%," 
in the December issue because for nearly a quarter 
of a century I have had more than a cursory inter- 
est in attendance marks. 

Figures do not lie, I am sure, but incorrect 
results are often unwittingly reached by ostensibly 
honest reporters by using incorrect and indefensible 
procedures. 

I once had an opportunity to examine the 
attendance report from a large northwestern city. 
The results showed an attendance of something 
near 97% for the entire system, When I examined 
the matter further, I found that when a child was 
out because of illness, that absence was subtracted. 
For example, if a child was present 17 days and 
absent three on account of illness, the child was 
perfect in attendance! Similar procedure was used 
in other situations so that eventually about the 
only absence which was counted was one that the 
system judged unwarranted, like a visit to grand- 
mother's. 

I am not belittling the Saginaw junior high 
school’s record; if true, it is an enviable one. How 
a junior high school manages to avoid epidemics 
such as usually hit most schools in December, 
January, and February is a sec.et worth knowing. 
An epidemic or a spell of bad weather such as 
most schools—outside of California—experience can 
and does cut heavily into attendance at all levels, 
in my experience in schools in three states. 

Besides the actual attendance figures, there is 
another important factor if one is interested in 
more than just a statistic. I was looking over the 
withdrawal or drop-out record of a large eastern 


city a few years back. I found that 25% withdrew 
during the year from junior and senior high schools. 
Admittedly if a relatively large per cut drop out 
during a year, or never enrol, attendance undoubt- 
edly will improve because the less enthusiastic 
students are often the least regular and the first to 
leave day school. 

Years ago I was in a system in which one pupil 
out of every ten enroled during the year was 
perfect in attendance annually. That is to say that 
10%, of the total enrolment were present every day 
school was in session and never tardy. However, 
many times children who were really sick came to 
school when they should have remained at home. 

For the past eighteen years we in Tulsa have 
not published the percentage of attendance by 
buildings, placing our emphasis on average daily 
attendance. Nor do we employ the device of tem- 
porary drops. I wonder if Saginaw uses the 1876 
Chicago convention of temporary drops, or the one 
mentioned in my third paragraph. 

One of our own Negro elementary schools for 
almost two decades has consistently had an almost 
perfect record. The community served by this 
school is rather small, isolated from the main 
colored section of town, and wholly without side- 
walks or paving. I have long tried to learn the 
secret of how this school manages to have every 
pupil enrol the first day, never be sick or move 
away. Unquestionably a remarkable feat! 

As I said before, the result, if true, is most in 
teresting. 


C. C. Leibler, Director 
Dept. of Att. and Guid. 
Tulsa Public Schools 
Tulsa, Okla. 





Social-Studies Classes Query the 
CONGRESSMEN 


By J. POPE DYER 


ECENTLY, WHILE our sociology classes 
R were studying certain areas of govern- 
ment, one student suggested that we study 
some particularly practical and interesting 
sections. He thought we might formulate a 
brief questionnaire and send it to our con- 
gressman and senators with the request 
that they supply the information. The ques- 
tions agreed upon by the classes were three: 

1. What college did you attend? 
2. Did you ever teach? 
3. Please relate briefly one of your most 


interesting political experiences, either serious or 
humorous, 


Each student chose about three members 


of the House of Representatives and one 
senator to whom he would send his request. 
One pupil wrote our local United States 
Senator, Estes Kefauver, for a list of the 
members of the Congress. When the list 
arrived, a choice of persons was made. 


The project was completely cooperative 
and arbitrary assignment was reduced to 
the minimum. The students were exceed- 
ingly eager to participate in this study; the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
Mr. Dyer’s sociology classes decided 
upon a little three-item questionnaire 
to send to congressmen from their own 
state and to some from other states, with 
the results reported here. His social- 
studies classes frequently use such 
extra-textbook projects to give a more 
practical angle to the topics they are 
studying. He teaches in Central High 

School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





incidental learning was great and the re- 
sults were very satisfactory. 

The boys and girls were greatly impressed 
by the high per cent of members of each 
house who were college graduates. They 
were surprised, too, at the large number 
who had taught at some time. 

Of the congressmen who replied to our 
questionnaire, about 93 per cent had at- 
tended college—and more than 50 per cent 
had taught school at some time. 

Some members hesitated to answer the 
question about their most interesting poli- 
tical experience. However, many related 
some very helpful and valuable experiences. 

As it would be impossible to relate all of 
the incidents reported, I shall give a few 
quotations from some of the letters. 

Representative Will Whittington of Mis- 
sissippi wrote: “When I was a candidate 
for Congress, I entered a country store. The 
owner was in his office far in the rear of the 
store. As I entered he invited me to come 
on back to the office, and told me he was 
going to support me. I thanked him. He 
inquired if I were not interested as to why 
he was going to support me. I promptly 
said I was. He stated he knew the other 
three candidates but didn’t know me and 
therefore was going to support me.” 

James W. Wadsworth, Representative 
from New York, related the following ex- 
perience: “Altho’ an avowed enemy of pro- 
hibition, I was nominated for Congress on 
the Prohibition Party ticket back in 1934. 
Only five prohibitionists voted in their 
primary and all of them wrote in my name.” 

Senator Walter George of Georgia had 
this unique incident to contribute. “In 
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Barnesville, Georgia, at the beginning of 
the campaign in 1938, while I was on the 
platform with him, the late President 
Roosevelt called upon the voters of Georgia 
to support another candidate.” 

Our own distinguished Senator, Estes 
Kefauver, related the following: “During 
the campaign last fall [1948], I arrived at a 
small hotel at night. I had just gone to bed 
when a call came from the desk that the 
sheriff wanted to see me right away down 
at the jail. I immediately dressed and hur- 
ried over (meantime wondering what I was 
being ‘jailed’ for), only to find that all I was 
wanted for was to take a long-distance tele- 
phone call—the jail being the only place in 
town with a telephone.” 

Senator John Sparkman of Alabama re- 
ported this incident: “I think that one of the 
most interesting things that ever happened 
to me politically was the unique experience 
of being elected to both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate on November 5, 
1946. I cannot vouch for the correctness of 
this statement but I have been told that this 
is the first time in the history of our country 
that a man was elected to both houses of 
Congress at the same time.” 

Senator Clyde R. Hoey of North Carolina 
wrote: “I was nominated to the State Legis- 
lature of Cleveland County, North Carolina, 
when I was 20 years of age, but became 21 
one month after the election and before 
time to be sworn in as a member of the 
General Assembly. In those days we had 
joint discussion between the nominees of 
the opposing parties. The man who was 


Weaknesses 


A survey of the teaching of English in Wisconsin, 
made by Robert C. Pooley of the University of 
Wisconsin and Robert D. Williams of Superior State 
Teachers College, reveals: 

“The essential weakness in the teaching of English 
rests upon the inadequate training of teachers. . . 
the excessive student load which many of them are 
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running against me read his speech and 
we rotated in discussion. One day he 
would speak first and the next day 
I would speak first. We had 2:1 speaking 
dates. I very soon memorized his speech and 
when I spoke first I would quote five or six 
pages of it and then he would come along 
and read it over again, very much to the 
amusement of the audience. The explana- 
tion was that someone had written his 
speech for him and that he could not depart 
from the written text or he would be lost, 
hence his embarrassment in repeating some- 
thing that had already been said by his op- 
ponent.” 

Senator Ed Johnson of Colorado had the 
most humorous experience of all: “Shortly 
after the 1934 election in which I was 
elected Governor of Colorado by a very 
satisfactory majority a country school- 
teacher and his senior class called on me. He 
said, ‘Governor, I have always wanted to 
meet you and I have wanted my class to 
meet you.’ I raised to my full height of 6 
feet 2 and put on my most benevolent smile 
when the schoolmaster resumed in a genial 
manner, “Yes, Governor, I wanted my class 
to see for themselves that a man as dumb 
as you coald be elected Governor of Colo 
rado. I tell you, Governor, you are a great 
inspiration to all of us.’” 

There were numerous exciting and inter- 
esting events. The students enjoyed reading 
them and learned much at the same time. 
There was not a duli moment during the 
study, nor a complaint that the time was not 
valuably spent. 


in English 


required to carry . . . and the survival of outmoded 
attitudes toward methods and materials. . . . Too 
much emphasis is placed upon corrective rather than 
creative English, and the goal of communication be 
comes lost in the details of grammar and usage.”- 
Teaching Progress (Milwaukee, Wisc., Public 
Schools). 





HIGH-SCHOOL 


“A Sultan to the realm 
of Death addressed” 


CHAPERON 


By CARROL C. HALL 


NE OF THE joss of the high-school 
O teacher not usually written into the 
teaching contract but implied by custom is 
that of chaperon. 

The information contained herein is de- 
signed principally for those who will never 
read it. Consequently, it is suggested that 
it be placed in pamphlet form for the 
parents of high-school youngsters. Since 
they have surrendered the care of their 
offspring to others, it may be appropriate 
to inform them of the latest customs among 
the adolescents. There may be some future 
emergency in which citizens of the commun- 
ity may be drafted into such 
(There are teachers’ strikes, you know!) 

As for fellow teachers reading this, it may 
be that they will have additional informa- 
tion on the subject. All in all, it is a subject 
that with all the research involved is well 
worth the awarding of the school teacher's 


service. 


academic prize—the master’s degree. 

“Chaperon” is a term which has come 
down from the Middle Ages, or thereabouts 
—and in the minds of the high-school gen- 
eration that 
left it. 
the spelling of the female version of the 
word.) 


was an appropriate place to 


have (Incidentally, “chaperone” is 


Whatever his antecedents, the chaperon 
has come to be a necessary nuisance in the 
school social pattern and must be tolerated 
as such. 

The selection of a chaperon for the 
school dance is by all means a matter to be 
reserved for the last thought. Consequently, 
the teacher may expect a breathless call on 
the day of the function from some member 
of the committee (who has been prompted 
by the faculty adviser) asking for his or her 


services. The other alternative is an edict 
from the principal's office. 

A good indication of how much thought 
the students have given to their guide and 
protector (a la Webster's definition) is by a 
time analysis. Although they have spent 
days arguing about the orchestra, the dec- 
orations and other important matters, the 
chaperon may require two minutes of 
hurried suggestions, Certainly no chaperon 
ever receives the consideration that most 
sophomore youths give to their choice of 
dates to the affair. 

If the teacher is weak enough to succumb 
to the invitation (and not leave it up to the 
Dean, who has to be there anyway), he or 
she is in for an evening of studied, formal 
neglect. An evening of utter boredom. 

At the dance, the chaperon is herded over 
to a corner of the gym, which for the eve- 
ning has been converted into some sem- 
blance of a night club, and there in lonely 
grandeur is left to view the proceedings. It 
is from that vantage point that this material 
was gathered. 

Only with some difficulty can the activi- 
ties of the evening be followed. It appears 
that there is an unwritten rule for the 
school gym to be illuminated by not more 
than one 100-watt light and that is care- 
fully shaded to protect the students’ tired 
eyes from the glare. 

Although the dance may be scheduled for 
8:30 P.M. it is a well-established custom for 
the dates to appear one hour late. In the 
meantime, the orchestra (probably im- 
ported from the state university if the affair 
is Class A) has ground out its tunes at ex- 
pensive union wages to a nearly empty 
room (chaperon excepted). 
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HiGH-SCHOOL CHAPERON 


It is generally assumed that student 
dances are hilarious affairs. The exact op- 
posite is true. The modern-day sophisti- 
cates accept their social life with the same 
resignation as they do their lessons. 

Current social customs dictate that the 
“dates” dance only with each other. Thus, 
through the entire evening, the bored 
couple shuffles through the same routine of 
dance steps (most high-school boys are terri- 
ble dancers so there may be some logic in 
keeping the number of partners down). 

Stags are discouraged by means of high 
admission prices and numerous “brushoffs” 
when they attempt to cut in. Even at the 
most open of school dances, there are no 
female versions of the stag group; no group 
of high-schools girls would ever consider 
going to an all-school dance without dates. 
The business of making sure that they will 
be dated for a school dance, is, for a num- 
ber of girls on the less popular side, a 
major activity during the school hours. 

The tempo of the music makes no differ- 
ence to the dancers. Be it a fox trot or waltz 
(the modern-day choices) the movements 
are the same. Generally it is a languid-like 
shuffle with nary an extra dido thrown in. 
The main business at hand seems to be 
some refined necking that is not obvious 
enough to be objectionable to the faculty 
members present. 

Occasionally when the music snaps out 
of it, one couple may break into a few brief 
moments of jitterbugging. For the time, 
their admiring school mates gather around 
them to watch. That is soon over and the 
general shuffling resumes. 

The tempo of the dance is broken on 
one other occasion. A member of the orches- 
tra may launch into a solo part; the dancers 
hasten to gather around the band to watch 
the antics. 

In recent years the star performer has 
been the drummer. Spasmodically he will 
break into a frenzy, smiting everything 
within reach with his sticks. This activity 
is usually enough to stimulate a round of 
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applause—perhaps enough for an encore. 

Intermissions seem to be the most im- 
portant part of a school dance. They begin 
early and end late. Depending on the rules 
of the school, the intermissions, too, have a 
set pattern. 

If dancers are allowed to leave the premi- 
ses, it is customary to load up in the availa- 
ble cars and dash madly through the streets 
to the other side of the city. There in a 
favorite hangout cigarets are smoked and 
cokes are drunk. 

Only a few of the socially ignorant (or 
those denied the family car for the evening) 
are on hand to begin dancing immediately 
following the intermission. The chaperon, 
who has been left to his or her own re- 
sources during the intermission, now re- 
sumes the station in the studiously avoided 
corner reserved for that purpose. 

School dances are noted for the time and 
energy spent on hunting names for them. 
They blossom out as the “Froshie Fling,” 
the “Sophomore Shuffle,” the “Junior 
Jump” or “Senior Swing.” Alas, regardless 
of the names, they bear a uniform degree 
of sameness. 

By way of diversion there may be the 
Prom at which a Queen is crowned. The 
most interesting part of the Prom, getting 
to be Queen or a member of her court, has 
taken place in the days before the dance. 
The Queen and her court spend hours in 
preparation and plenty of their parents’ 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Hall says that this article is based 
upon more than twenty years of experi- 
ence with both school and out-of-school 
teen-age groups in many schools and 
club situations. He wants it understood 
that his comments do not refer to any 
particular school nor school group. 
Carrol C. Hall is the author’s actual 
name, and not a pen name. He teaches 
in a large mid-western high school. 
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money for their dresses for the short parade 
and crowning. Then the pattern of the 
dance is resumed—this time in long tailed 
dresses and borrowed tuxedos. 

An extra may be added for the Prom. 
The chaperon may be served punch and 
cookies. 

The after-intermission half of the dance 
dwindles down quickly as the couples begin 
to leave early. By the time for Home Sweet 
Home (the modern orchestra never signs 
off with such an antiquated tune) there are 
only a few couples still shuffling in the 
gloomy gym. 

As the couples hasten out, the chaperon 
there may get an infrequent, “Thank you, 
it was nice for you to come.” Mostly, it is a 
tolerant set of smiles—a brief acknowledg- 
ment that at least the parents are satisfied 
the dance was chaperoned. 

In reality, the most interesting (and per- 


The Trouble 


All the teachers had either had a chance at 
Herbie, or would have one, for he was like the 
worthy poor. He was always there. 

If other children found it impossible to get to 
school . . . not Herbie! Every day of the school 
year, come rain or sleet, fire or earthquake, there 
sat Herbie in the front seat, ready to concoct some 
fiendishness. 

There were several theories about whether . . . 
he was incorrigible. 

His kindergarten teacher said, “Look at his back- 
ground.” 

The upper-grade teachers begged, “Settle him 
down before we get him.” 

The principal said, “Bring him in . 
him.” 

There were, however, no benefits from the pun- 
ishments. Herbie could think up something different 
the next day. 

But the school nurse said, “He needs glasses.” 

Miss Saxton remembered this as she watched 
Herbie slyly prepare to jab Fred with a frequently- 


.. Ill fix 
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haps thrilling) part of the evening has just 
started for the kids. In that brief hour or 
so allowed by the fond parents between 
the end of the dance and the deadline for 
being home, may be crowded in a lunch at 
an all-night restaurant, where the manager 
goes crazy when he sees the high-school 
crowd pour in; a wild ride through the 
countryside; or perhaps for the real social 
elite a hurried visit to a forbidden night 
club. 

Meanwhile, at the gym the orchestra is 
packing; the chaperon hunts for his wraps; 
the janitor stands by waiting to turn out the 
lights. The dance is over. Everyone is 
happy. The orchestra got its money, the 
parents have a feeling it was a well-super- 
vised school affair and the youngsters—at 
least for a few, hurried moments—got to do 
what they had really wanted to do right 
along. 


with Herbie 


sharpened pencil, and then scowl at the addition 
facts on the blackboard. 

“Get to work, Herbie,” she suggested, and Herbie 
made a great show of working. 

Miss Saxton worked on Herbie’s mother. She 
enlisted the aid of the nurse and the social agencies. 
It was grueling, nagging chore, but worth the 
effort, for Herbie finally had an eye examination. 
The doctor found that Herbie was almost blind in 
one eye. It was no wonder he was a problem. His 
misbehavior was compensation for his handicap. 

Then, one morning, Herbie came to school re- 
splendent in a shining pair of silver-rimmed glasses. 
He was slightly late and there was a murmur of 
repressed excitement when he entered. At the rear 
of the room, Herbie posed dramatically. 

“There's Fred!” he exclaimed. “I kin see Fred 
from here! Hi, Fred.” 

Herbie glanced at the blackboard and stepped 
back in surorise. 

“Holy man,” he shouted, “I kin see the black- 
board!”—Aurit Woop in Sierra Educational News. 





BIOLOGY RECIPE: 
Garnish Well, and Serve! 


By 


WARREN J. ANNA 


T HAS BEEN SAID that in every teacher's 

life there comes a time when he feels 
like “throwing in the sponge” and dig- 
ging ditches as an easier way of making 
a living. My personal experience has not 
been such. Perhaps that is because I have 
only taught seven years, or because I have 
worked out several ways of making my 
teaching experience a bit more enjoyable 
both for me and for my students. 

In a school of about a thousand students, 
each teacher's load runs about five classes 
a day and about 150 students. Nearly all of 
the 51 teachers in this building teach but 
one subject. Mine is biology—introductory 
and advanced. 

Biology in itself is interesting to the 
majority of students—but when a little gar- 
nish is added, what can be done defies the 
imagination. It ‘s taken for granted that 
the biology room should have many dis- 
plays of the “flora and fauna,” but there 
are many different ways in which biology 
may be correlated with the other subjects 
in a school curriculum. Let’s take several 
cases: 

The school library . . . try running a gen- 
eral-interest display in the library for stu- 
dents who do not come in contact with 
biology in their courses. Set up a skeleton 
with proper labeling, as an interest catcher, 
zoological specimens and charts, botanical 
specimens and charts, and several micro- 
scopes, each with a box of interesting slides. 
Find in the school library books and maga- 
zines whose subject matter is biological in 
nature and display them in an interesting 
fashion in your classroom. Then, illustrate 
each of these books and magazine articles 


with a specimen to signify the title of the 
book or to show an important detail of the 
story. Your school librarian will find that 
displays in the classroom and in the library 
will run the circulation over the usual quota 
for the same period of comparative time. 

Your bulletin board . . . It is easy to find 
enough material in newspapers, magazines, 
and pamphlets on biological subjects and 
interest to keep a lively bulletin-board dis- 
play before your students. It has been the 
plan that every other week the students in 
a particular class be responsible for the 
bulletin board. The class bulletin-board 
committee is responsible for the board for 
that week. Their responsibility is not only 
to find the material and to place it prop- 
erly on the board, but to show its relation- 
ship to the subject material being used for 
class study. 

To show correlation with other sub- 
jects ... probably Latin is the most easily 
correlated to the biological field. This is due 
perhaps to the fact that Latin is the back- 
ground language for so many of the sub- 
ject-vocabulary words used in biology. Take 
a few biological terms, look up their Latin 
derivations. Then print cards using the 
biological word in a sentence; underline 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
Mr. Anna says that he has worked 
out a number of ways of making his 
biology classes more enjoyable for him 
and his students. Here he tells how he 
does it. He teaches biology in Oil City, 
Pa., Senior High School. 
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the word and below show its Latin form 
and meaning. The illustration for the card 
should be a specimen with a direct con- 
nection to the Latin word used. A few of 
the words that are useable are bicuspid, 
adventitious, vertebrae, dorsal, deciduous, 
and viviparous. The Latin instructor may 
be willing to work out a class project or 
individual project for a long list of these 
associating words. 

As a correlation with mathematics, there 
are several ideas to be used. One of the 
most interesting to my classes has been the 
numerical ratio in the skeleton parts, i.e., 
ribs to vertebrae, posterior and anterior 
appendage ratio, the illustration of a tri- 
angle by the keeled breastbone of a flying 
bird, and the illustration of simple division 
by such an uncomplicated process as binary 
fission. 

A display can be found to show correla- 
tion between almost any subject and bi- 
ology, if the teacher is willing to work it 
out. By working a bit extra, one can dig 
out the materials that are needed and their 
applications. 

The most satisfying teaching experience 
that I have had has been the organization 
of a curriculum for a second year in bi- 
ology. This second-year course could be a 
biology teacher’s nightmare unless a little 
choice is given as the basis for student ad- 
mission to the group. In order to qualify 
for admission to advanced biology, the stu- 
dent must have the prerequisite of intro- 
ductory biology and a grade of B in that 
first-year course. 

The year is divided into budgets. During 
the first semester, there are eight budgets 
that deal with botany, and during the 
second semester there are fifteen budgets in 
zoology. The advanced section is run on a 
self-governing basis. The budgets are as- 
signed, explained in seminar groups, and 
each student reaches his own conclusions 
at the end of the project. 


The CLEARING HousE 


The botany budgets are generalized 
studies with related projects on each of the 
four large plant phyla, a study of leaves, 
and a study of general taxonomy as applied 
to the local plants. The projects are in the 
form of various collections of living ma- 
terial, with each student preserving his 
collection, plate drawings from actual 
specimens, microscope drawings, and a 
group of copy drawings. 

One of the most interesting budgets to 
the students is the one dealing with micro- 
scopes and plant slides. The results from 
this project are always amazing. During 
this project many students get their first 
long-term chance to discover firsthand the 
vastness of material released to them by the 
microscope. 

The second semester consists of the study 
of fourteen animals together with the dis- 
section of these animals in comparative de- 
tail. The animals studied and dissected in- 
clude several of the larger chordata, such as 
the cat and the pig. 

Some may ask what textbook is used in 
such a course. The answer is very simple. 
None! The material used is “dug out” by 
the teacher and students. This material is 
printed and distributed for study guides 
and as directed lecture material for the stu- 
dent. 

Perhaps one of the most beneficial diver- 
sions from the generally followed pattern in 
biology teaching is the playing of classical 
and semi-classical music to the groups dur- 
ing a dissection lab period. Some people 
may find the idea of music in a biology 
class far from the ordinary and proper 
thing, but the teacher may find that some- 
times by doing the unusual thing he can 
stimulate a class really to vibrate with inter- 
est. 

So it is that a great deal of subject inter- 
est carries over to the students and the 
students of future years through displays, 
projects, music and—a little garnish! 
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ON THE EDGES: All new schools should be 
built on the edges of cities “so that children can 
feel the earth under their feet, and learn to under- 
stand nature.” This suggestion, says Michigan Edu- 
cation Journal, was made by Dr. Earl C. Kelley, of 
Wayne University, at the National Conference on 
Community School Camping, held at Haven Hills 
Lodge, Mich. 


ILLITERACY: More than half of the adults in 
the Latin-American countries are illiterate, accord- 
ing to figures of the Pan American Union, quoted 
by Homer Kempfer in School Life. Mliteracy rates 
vary greatly among these nations, from Argentina's 
17% to Bolivia’s 80%. At least a dozen Latin 
American countries have started literacy campaigns 
during the past 10 years. But the benefits of most 
of the campaigns are “hard to estimate,” as “mean- 
ingful statistics are scarce.” As Mr. Kempfer says, 
high illiteracy rates are “soft earth in which to 
anchor the foundations of democracy.” 


TEACHER EXCHANGES: If you've wondered 
about your chances of going to a foreign country 
for a year as an exchange teacher, here are some 
facts announced by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Any U. S. teacher is eligible to apply for an ex- 
change. An “absolute essential” is good health, 
physical and mental. Your chances are best if you 
are under 45 and have had 5 or more years of ex- 
perience. 

During the current school year, 120 U. S. teachers 
are on exchange abroad—g7 in the British Isles, 7 
in France, 16 in Canada. For 1950-51, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, New Zealand, Burma, 
and the Philippines may be added to the exchange 
list. You may pick your country. 

If you want an exchange to Britain, France, or 
Canada, you must be able to get a year’s leave of 
absence with pay, and your school system must 
agree to accept the foreign teacher matched and 
exchanged with you. If you teach English, you 
likely can’t get an exchange to Britain, as few 
British teachers of English seem to care to come to 
the U. S. If you teach French and want to go to 
France, don’t expect to teach your subject there. 
They'll set you to teaching English. In case of an 
exchange to one of the countries that may be added 
to the exchange program, you don’t have to get a 
year’s leave of absence, nor does your school system 
have to accept the teacher exchanged with you. 

To apply for an exchange post, obtain an applica- 
tion form and a reference form from your superin- 


tendent or from the Division of International 
Educational Relations, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


FADS & CRAZES: An intensive survey of teen- 
age fads and crazes, in an attempt to ferret out the 
roots of racial and religious intolerance, will be 
conducted by the sociology department of Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J., in cooperation 
with the American Jewish Committee, says the 
New York Post. The study will be concentrated on 
the spread of ideas among young people in Jersey 
communities, and the special circumstances which 
create social tension. “We want to learn how young 
people get their ideas—about clothes, fads, or other 
people,” said Dr. John W. Riley, Jr., chairman of 
the department. “We may even try to find out 
how the bubble-gum and bobby-sox crazes got 
around so fast.” 


TELEVISION: Television threatens to make us 
a nation of non-readers, according to J. Raymond 
Tiffany, general counsel of the Book Manufac- 
turers’ Institute, quoted by Dorothy Dunbar Brom- 
ley in the New York Herald Tribune. Mr. Tiifany 
says that he is an unwilling victim of his own 
television set, devoting time to it that he formerly 
gave to book reading. According to a survey of 
the Psychological Corporation for the Institute, 
Americans spend 8 times as much of their leisure 
listening to the radio as they spend in reading 
books. Mr. Tiffany thinks that books will get 
even less of our time, now that prices of tele- 
vision sets are coming down while production is 
rising steeply. He urges book publishers to devise 
means of meeting the threat. Well, book reading 
survived the advent of movies and of radio, When 
every home has TV, a few rugged individualists 
may still sneak off in a corner with a book. But 
teachers might as well recognize that the custom 
of homework assignments is about 
struggle to the death. 


to face a 


MOBILE SITTERS: In a recent election in East 
Providence, R.I., says the New York Times, the 
citizens were to vote upon a $4,500,000 school 
building program. Promptly at the close of school 
on election day, the senior high school, as an 
interested party, put into action a get-out-the-vote 
plan aimed at mothers of young children. The 
school had mobilized a corps of 110 girl students 


(Continued on page 320) 
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English Teaching Calls for 
Three-Track Minds 


ost ENGLISH teachers agree that they 
M want students to make maximum 
progress in the mastery of the basic com- 
munication skills of listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing. They agree that they 
want students to enjoy the use of these 
skills. They agree that they want students 
to use the communication skills in ways 
that are useful in a democratic society. 

Confronted with the question, “What do 
you mean by these abstract generaliza- 
tions?” many English teachers would reply: 

“I want my students to become active, 
not passive listeners. I want them to learn 
to listen so well that they can learn some- 
thing from even the most boring talk, if 
only not to give a talk in such boring 
fashion. I want my students to use language 
well in the expression of well-organized 
thought before any audience: an assembly, 
a class, a club, an interview, a conversation, 
a play, a lodge, a political meeting. 

“I want my students to learn to read 
many books and to develop a taste for good 
literature. I want them to read rapidly and 
skilfully. I want them to learn to read news- 
papers, magazines, textbooks, reference 
books. I want my students to write clear, 
correct, and apt sentences and to organize 
them into paragraphs in compositions: 
letters, notes, editorials, advertisements, de- 
bates, stories, reports, plays, 
articles.” 

Now, what is the process by which the 
English teachers try to reach these goals? 
Do they have a process? Do they know how 
to get what they want? Have they tried 
very hard to find out how to get what they 
want? Do they use teamwork among them- 


poems, 


selves? Do they use the psychology of learn- 
ing in teaching English? 

Identifying teachers by the process that 
predominates in their teaching of English, 
the observer sees primarily three types: the 
“impressionocrat,” the “analytocrat,” and 
the “synthetocrat.” 

The “impressionocrat” says, “I want my 
students to listen to what they like, to say 
what they like, to read what they like, to 
write what they like and how they like. 
Grammar can't be taught. Everything that 
has been written is literature. Sometimes I 
read something that I like to my students. I 
want students to get pure enjoyment from 
their reading. Whatever the form, English 
is an art; impression on the student is all- 
important.” 

The “analytocrat” roundly disagrees with 
" and says, “I am not 
here to entertain my students; I can’t com- 
pete with the commercial entertainers; I am 
here to teach. Students must learn to parse 
sentences, to diagram sentences, to use the 
rules. Students must learn to read critically; 
it's my job to help them to interpret, to 
weigh, to consider, to analyse what they 
read. English is a craft, and it can be 
taught.” 

The “synthetocrat” disagrees with both 
the “impressionocrat” and the “analyto- 
crat,” and says, “Don’t worry about impres- 
sion or analysis. Have your students learn 
to put together ideas. Don’t worry about 
punctuation, spelling, grammar. Stress 
ideas. Synthesis ‘s all-important. Teach stu- 
dents to recognize ideas that should go 
together and the order in which they should 
go together in all the communication skills. 


the “impressionocrat,’ 
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Nobody ever wrote a sentence by formula 
or by rule. Ideas determine form.” 

Like the blind men who went to see the 
elephant, these three types of English 
teacher are both right and wrong. Into the 
teaching of every English teacher must go 
a proper stress on impression, analysis, and 
synthesis, an inseparable trilogy for initia- 
ting in the student the process of self-cul- 
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tivation in English. The teacher of English 
who fails to unify into one process impres- 
sion, analysis, and synthesis fails to teach 
well. And his lack of insight is a sin against 
the true education of his students. 


Frank M. DuRKEE 
Newark College of Engineering 
Newark, N.]. 


Bremerton Schools Invade Store Display Windows 


We wanted to acquaint the people of Bremerton, 
Wash., with activities of the schools other than the 
athletic contests and musical programs which are 
traditionally recognized as the public relations of 
the educational system. During National Education 
Week, in both 1946 and 1947, we provided the 
“window shopping” public with the opportunity to 
see what else goes on in its schools. 

With the cooperation of the high-school dis- 
tributive education classes, merchants were asked 
and agreed to provide space in show windows for 
a wide variety of displays and demonstrations. This 
contribution is of considerable value as the time 
chosen is near the holiday season when display 
space is at a premium. 

School activities on every level have been por- 
trayed. The nursery school and kindergarten de- 
partments have shown the equipment and ma- 
terials with which their programs can best oper- 
ee 
In the elementary school, the children begin to 
learn about community living, and what is neces- 
sary for its maintenance. To show this, we placed 
in one window a diorama of the Puget Sound 
area with a skyline of the Bremerton shipyards, 
in the foreground small cardboard buildings repre- 
senting those needed wherever people live to- 
gether: a bank, a postoffice, library, school, church, 
various retail stores, a theater, and others. Large 
posters illustrating occupations of parents as com- 
munity members added to this display. . . . 

Another window developed by the social-studies 
department showed the study of Washington his- 
tory, industry, and resources. People could see stu- 
dent-made industrial and product maps of the 
state, panels of pictures illustrating industries (both 
local and state), and a small covered wagon com- 


plete with oxen and two intrepid pioneer figures 
was included to remind us of our historical heritage. 


Still another example of cooperation with the 
public service was the window sponsored by the 
traffic-safety section of the local police department. 
This emphasized the value of the School Safety 
Patrols. 

Children eat at school, too, so school cafeteria dis 
plays stressed the wholesomeness and nutritional 
values of the meals served. . . . 

Of all the windows in which the school program 
was portrayed, the most intriguing were those in 
which the students carried on their regular class 
room projects daily from 3 to 5:30 o'clock. Art 
students from the elementary, junior and senior 
high schools did their spatter painting, cut stencils, 
worked in clay; a student from the mechanical 
drawing department put the finishing touches on 
a floor plan; radio shop students made the sparks 
fly as they showed their talents; boys turned out 
their wood-working projects on a wood lathe in a 
large depart-nent store window; more boys worked 
with a metal lathe in a large display room. 

The windows used by the sewing and interior 
decorating classes were two more places where 
interested crowds gathered. Mouths watered around 
another window where students (one day all boys) 
prepared—and consumed—the fruits of their labors 
in a cooking demonstration. A model office set-up 
gave the local business men a chance to pick future 
secretaries as the students demonstrated their abili- 
ties with business machines. . . . 

As a public-relations device we feel the tech- 
nique is invaluable. School activities are indeed 
brought to the attention of the public.—PAuLine 
M. WAtsn in Washington Education Journal. 
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KIMBALL WILES and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


School and Community Programs: A Case- 
book of Successful Practice from Kin- 
dergarten Through College and Adult 
Education, compiled and edited by Ep- 
warp G. Otsen. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1949. 510 pages, $5.65. 

This is a book for teachers, administrators, and 
laymen desiring an understanding of school-com- 
munity projects and activities based upon the 
belief that schools exist for the purpose of “. . . 
pointing the way toward better living, both individ- 
ual and group .. . through extensive first hand 
and vicarious experiences.” It is a source book in 
which Edward Olsen has compiled from highly 
selected sources over one hundred specific descrip- 
tions of community-school projects covering kinder- 
garten through adult education. 

Because of the breadth of examples it will be of 
interest to educators in large-city schools as well 
as those working in one-school communities. 

Particularly interesting are the quotation from 
the National Conference of Professors of Educa- 
tional Administration (1948) concerning the char- 
acteristics of the community school, the quotations 
prefacing each of the thirteen chapters, and the 
neatly packaged and budget-grouped bibliography 
for a professional library on school-community rela- 
tions. This book more than fulfills its mission as a 
companion volume to the author's School and 
Community (Prentice-Hall, 1945). It is highly recom- 
mended to those who are bewildered by the trend 
zway from verbalism and rote education. 

A. M. ATWAN, 
High School 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 


Prin. 


Liability in Public Recreation, by DONALD 
B. Dyer and J. G. Licutic. Appleton, 
Wisc.: C. C. Nelson Co., 1949. 107 pages, 
$3. 

In 1940 a book entitled Liability for School Ac- 
cidents, written by Harry N. Rosenfield, was pub 
lished by Harper Brothers. This excellent treatment 
of an exceedingly complex subject threw a great 
deal of light into the legal jungle of school liability, 
where the average schoolman was lost after the 
first few steps. The authors of Liability in Public 
Recreation have attempted to do for public recrea- 
tion on a somewhat lesser scale what Rosenfield 
did for public education. They have succeeded in 
achieving their purpose. 


The general plan of the study provides for three 
or four pages of explanations and generalizations 
at the beginning of each chapter, followed by sum- 
marizations of a number of court cases illustrating 
the points previously presented. 

The following major questions are discussed: 

1. What is negligence? 

2. What is a nuisance? 

3. Are municipalities liable for the negligent 
conduct of recreational activities resulting in injury 
to participants? 

4. Are municipalities liable for committing a 
nuisance which results in injury to recreational 
participants? 

5. What effect does the imposition of fees and 
charges have upon liability? 

6. What degree and quality of supervision of 
recreation must be provided in order to escape 
liability for negligence? 

The authors are concise. There are no wasted 
words. In one or two instances the book would 
have been improved by a more complete treatment 
of the subject under discussion. For example, on 
page go they tell us that “permission slips” signed 
by parents approving travel have little value, but 
what every recreation director would like to know 
is what liability he has if a child is injured en 
route to another playground to play in an inter- 
playground softball game when the team travels 
not as a unit under his supervision but as individ- 
uals, getting there the best way they can. Nothing 
is said about this. 

The many excellent features of the book far 
overbalance its few weaknesses. Municipal authori- 
ties, recreation and school officials, and college 
personnel educating recreation leaders should find 
this study of great value. 

Howard DANFORTH 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


The Modern Reporter's Handbook, by 
Joun Paut Jones. New York: Rinehart 
& Co., 1949. 430 pages, $4.75. 

Here is a fresh and vigorous survey of news 
reporting to help a publications adviser or a pupil 
groping for know-how in reporting 

A practical how-and-why manual useful for the 
school newspaper, it shows methods used by adult 
newsmen and women in gathering and writing 
facts. Readability, humanizing, and interpretation 


$10 
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are treated. And—perhaps uniquely—this handbook 
permits the working reporter to expand its con- 
tent by filling into the book’s pages such new 
policies and tricks-of-the-trade as he learns on the 
job. 
It’s a “must” item for either vocational-guidance 
or journalism-class reading lists. 
Josern C. Carter 
Journalism Department 
Temple University 


Mathematics You Need, by Eucenie C. 
HAUSLE, BENJAMIN BRAVERMAN, HARRY 
Eisner, and MAx Perers. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Co., 1949. 376 pages, $1.96. 
This book is an attempt to provide mathematical 

experiences on the high-school level for those 

pupils whose formal training in mathematics would 
normally terminate at the end of the eighth grade. 

It is illustrated with interesting pictures and dia- 
grams which help the students to grasp the concept 
under discussion. The problems are down-to-earth 
ones which the pupil will be meeting for many years 
to come. The language is clear and can be readily 
understood by ninth graders. 


Among the topics covered are: basic algebra, 


gi 


fundamental geometric principles, elementary sta- 
tistics, scale drawing, ratio, proportion, and social 
problems. 

The social problems deserve special mention. 
They include consideration of such topics as the 
power of compound interest when applied to sav- 
ings accounts, the savings banks, the various types 
of insurance, computation of benefits under the 
Federal Social Security Act, and the cost of bor- 
rowing money and purchasing on the instalment 
plan. 

The book contains two additional chapters which 
may prove valuable to better-than-average students. 
Numerical trigonometry and applications of the 
Pythagorean theorem are carefully and skilfully 
developed. 

GLENN S. POLLY 
High School 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 


Personal Problems, by Joun B. GelseL. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1949. 430 
pages, $2.72. 

“Where do I stand—with my classmates, with my 
parents, with my prospective employer—yes, even 
with myself?” 


Forms C and D now available 


Schools that have used Forms A and B of The Survey Test of the DIAGNOSTIC 
READING TESTS may now order Forms C and D as needed to continue their pro- 
grams. Economical of time, easy to give and score, useful in planning remedial work, 
and moderate in cost, The Survey Test for these reasons was selected by the Reader’s 
Digest Educational Service, Inc., for its testing program covering 900,000 high-school 
and college students this school year. Order a specimen copy today. 


For grades 7-12 and Ist college year: 


THE SURVEY TEST 
(of "ir ta niga Tests) 


. For assaying skills in Rate, Comprehension, and Vocabulary 
. For screening purposes in entrance testing 
. For prediction of college success 
. For sectioning classes in English, etc. 
. For individualizing instruction and assignments 
. For selection of individuals and groups for remedial work 
. For testing results of remedial work 
Specimen copy of The Survey Test, 40¢ 
Specimen set of complete battery of Diagnostic Reading Tests, $3.15 


To order quantities, or a specimen copy of The Survey Test, or a specimen set of the total 
battery, or for information on The eading Tests, write to Dr. Frances Triggs, 
Chairman, THE COMMITTEE ON DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS, INC., Kingscote Apt. 
3G, 419 W. 119th St., New York 27, N.Y. 
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If this is your high-school junior or senior Gues- 
tioning, then here is a book for both of you. The 
three major divisions, “Knowing more about your- 
self,” “Getting along with others,” and “Making 
your way” embrace all those problems which plague 
the timid, the blustering, the lonely, and the curi- 
ous adolescent in your classes. 

The book has eye-appeal: visual aids in glossy 
pictures, a few happily relevant numbers of the 
famous cartoon, “The Neighbors.” There is thought 
challenge in the catchy section titles, case studies 
for class discussions, suggested readings, and “Where 
do I stand?” charts for self-analysis and appraisal 
in social and emotional maturity. 

This is not the usual popular personal psychol- 
ogy, candied and caramelized for the Elsie Dinsmore 
reading taste. It is a simple, straightforward ex- 
planation for adolescents (and others) of why they 
are “up again, down again” (section 11) or of how 
they might go about “facing inferiority” (section 
16). You and your students will be better friends 
for having worked together on some of the prob- 
lems this book asks you to recognize. 

BEATRICE T. RODENBURG 
John Muir College 
Pasadena, Cal. 


The CLEARING HousF 


School Health Education, by DELBERT 
OserTeurFrer. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1949. 405 pages, $3.25. 

This text describes the school health program 
with the emphasis that such a program has as a 
major objective the education of all who participate 
in or are influenced by it. 

Part I presents the basic philosophy of the author 
in relation to the school health program. Con- 
siderable stress is given to health instruction in 
Part Il, but a description of the problem-solving 
approach and the incidental process in health in- 
struction are sparingly discussed. The latter por- 
tion of the book, Part III, is concerned with health 
services, special activities, and a limited considera- 
tion of environmental controls and of emergency 
care. 

The information presented is current and sound. 
It provides a good general coverage of the various 
facets of school health with a selected bibliography 
at the end of each chapter. In order to cover the 
range of educational experiences in the school 
health program, the author stressed breadth rather 
than depth of each area. Thus, this book may 
have limited value as a source for intensive study of 








The Junior Précis Practice Pad 
and 


The Senior Precis Practice Pad 


By PAUL W. LEHMANN 
Headmaster, The Dublin School 

These two publications provide definite instruction and plenty of drill 
material for Précis Writing throughout the four years of secondary school. 
The Junior Pad is designed for the beginner in précis writing in the earlier 
years of secondary school and for other than college preparatory classes. 
Simple précis writing is approached through a preliminary study of ab- 
stracting, paraphrasing, punctuation, vocabulary and sentence building. 

The Senior Précis Practice Pad continues the work in the third and fourth 
year of secondary school and definitely prepares the student for college en- 
trance examinations. 

Exercises are provided covering both poetry and prose, many of the prob- 
lems being taken from recent College Entrance Board, New York State 
Regents, and Massachusetts Institute of Technology entrance examinations. 

These publications are frequently used in Remedial Reading Classes and 
in some Business Courses. 


List Price: 75 cents, each pad 
THE PALMER COMPANY 


370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 
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1. To improve pupil work in social studies 


This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies skills, 
and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


2. To increase the number of useful skills taught 


Schools have been criticised for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. But 
scheols using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, that skill—20 
skills useful throughout life—in one class!” 


3. To relieve teachers of endless detail 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and 
classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, and 
all resulting mimeographing costs, Pupils do not mark in the book, so it may 
be used by a different class each period. 








Now in its 6th printing: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure . How to Use an Index 

2. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading . How to Use The World Almanac 

3. How to Use an Encyclopedia . How to Locate References on a Topic 

4. How to Make an Honest Report . How to Read Simple Graphs 

5. How to Use a Dictionary . How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
6. How to Use a Map . How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
7. How to Use an Atlas Figures 


8. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
9. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis) 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 

cussion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 
10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written Report 


30-day approval—List price $1.75 
Net professional price, with key, $1.40 


4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 
30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys 8¢ each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. *K2ya.4° 
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THE SPOTLIGHT: BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The January Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in THe CLEARING House for January: 


Video is in a way a rival of poor approaches to 
learning. The educational critics of movies, comics, 
radio, and television had best turn their attention 
to utilizing some of the effective techniques for 
arousing interest which are inherent in such presen- 
tations.—Herbert A. Clark, p. 260. 


For the most part, the majority of people think 
that athletic publicity and advertising have as 
their main purpose the increasing of the “gate” 
and the exploitation of the individual participants. 
Perhaps this has been the truth in many cases—and 
it should be remedied.—Kenneth G. Sullivan, p. 271. 


For most schools it is a try-and-try-again proce- 
dure to find a system of reporting class absence that 
takes a minimum of time for the class teacher and 
yet keeps the homeroom teacher aware of irregular- 
ity in class attendance. The plan outlined here 
seems to meet the problems in one situation. It 
does have loopholes which will be noted after the 
plan is described.—Maggie A. Powell, p. 274. 


A vigorous, arresting audio-visual program may 
help to bolster the slacking prestige of foreign- 
language teaching in the United States.—Charles 
W. Lovy, p. 278. 


Articles featured in the 
Television Is Moving In On Us! .. 
Family Living Vitalizes the Language 
Selling High-School Athletics ... 


Simplified Plan for Checking Class-Skippers . 
Audio-Visual Needle for Foreign Language 


Librarian into Educator 


Die Briicke: George School’s Work Cc amp in Germany . 
Letters Abroad: Schoolwide Project at Will Rogers High 
Value 

American History Class . 


Remedial Reading: A School Checks Its 
“Big Bill” Haywood in the 
A Snake in the Class . 


Social-Studies Classes Query the Congressmen . 


High-School Chaperon .... 
Biology Recipe: Garnish Well, and Serve! 


Arts .. 


The committee . . . will recommend that school 
librarians and children’s librarians be trained, not 
in library schools, which has been the standard 
practice, but in teachers colleges.—John Carr Duff, 
p. 283. 


We made up last summer one of the first [U. S.] 
student work-camp projects to Germany since V-E 
Day. For six weeks we shared our lives with the 
boys of Jacobi Gymnasium in Diisseldorf and helped 
clear their school of the bomb-rubble of war 
time.—Arthur H. Brinton, p. 286. 


Indeed, international correspondence is one of 
the techniques which will enable us in the fields 
of English and social studies to push forward to 
where science is today: to an area that knows no 
limitations, no borders, no races, creeds, or colors.— 
Tommie Barnes, p. 290. 


The newspapers were a mess, someone had drawn 
a snake around the sketches of stamen and pistil 
on the board, half the razor blades were on the 
floor, Phyllis was sulking because no one was 
interested in her fears, but my plan book called for 
separating a flower into its component parts, so 
separated must it be.—M. Sandford Coombs, p. 299 


January Clearing House: 


Herbert A. Clark 
.Martha M. Schlegel 
.Kenneth G. Sullivan 
Maggie A. Powell 
Charles W. Lovy 
.John Carr Duff 
Arthur H. Brinton 
Tommie Barnes 
Delpha Davis 
William H. Fisher 
M. Sandford Coombs 
.J. Pope Dyer 
.Carrol C. Hall 
.Warren ]. Anna 
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*% WE, THE CITIZENS is the first high-school 

text ever devoted to political and civie respon- 
sibilities, for young people who within a few years 
will be 21. 


It is a long-needed direct attack on the prob- 
lem of non-participating citizenship. 


The 21 units contain 227 study and activity 
projects in political and civie affairs. 


WE, THE CITIZENS is a practical, objective, 
“how to do it” book. It provides for study of 
the structure and function of government through 
study of the alert, active citizen’s part in govern- 
ment. It is aimed at developing skills in civie 
participation and attitudes of civie responsibility. 


ALDRICH-MARKERT 


WE, THE CITIZENS 








Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 





1. How to Be a Good Citizen 

2. How to Cooperate with Civic Authorities 
3. How to Analyze Issues 

4. How to Be Active in Community Better- 


ment 
5. How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 


zen 
6. How to Be Active in Community Politics 
7. How to Be a Worker in Your Political 
Party 
8. How to Listen to Political Speeches 
9. How to Read Political News 
10. How to Study Platforms 


. How to Understand Constitutionality 

. How to Select a Candidate 

. How to Choose Your Political Party 
14. How to Register and Vote 

. How to Write to Your Congressman 

. How to Vote Taxes 

. How to Serve on a Jury 
18. How to Judge Good Local Government 
19. How to Understand Social-Political Ter- 

minology 

20. How to Be an International Citizen 
21. How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 7222's" 
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The CLEARING HousE 








Where Education 
Is Treated as NEWS... 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is truly a NEWS magazine—reporting 


events, discoveries and trends in education. 


Not the house organ of any group or 
institution ; having no ax to grind, yet pro- 
foundly interested in all that makes for 
better educational results ; this unique peri- 
odical carries information, inspiration and 
ideas to alert readers all over America and 
wherever, in any land, there is a desire to 
know what makes education tick here in 


the United States. 


You owe it to yourself to receive and 
enjoy the independently edited JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION. Every issue brings you 
news, comment, suggestion and mental 
stimulus. ’ 

Read The JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION regularly. You will like it! 


($3.00 a year) 


THE JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION 


8 Beacon Street Boston 8, Massachusetts 








one of the following areas: health services, health 
instruction, healthful living. 
Morey R. Fietps 
School of Education 
New York University 


Labor in America (rev. ed.), by HAROLD U. 
FAULKNER and MArK Starr. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1949. 338 pages, $2. 
Labor in America is more than the story of labor 

in America; it is an economic history as well. 

Labor's story is thus told in close relation to the 

economic factors that were responsible for the rise 

of organized Jabor. 

The authors trace the history of labor from 
feudal days to the present. Since it is difficult to 
find references to early attempts at labor organiza- 
tion, the chapters dealing with labor in America 
prior to the Industrial Revolution are especially 
helpful. The last chapter, which describes labor 
in action today, is the high point of the book, 
giving a comprehensive picture of labor's policies in 
industry, on the political scene, and in the life of 
the community. 

Unfortunately, in a book of this size many of 
the interesting details of labor's story must be 
omitted. Thus the romance and drama of the rise 
of labor unions is missing. The reader needs some 
previous acquaintance with the labor movement, 
as many technical terms—“yellow-dog” contract, 
jurisdictional strike, stretch-out, collective bargain- 
ing—are not defined. 

Though one of the authors is identified with a 
labor union, the book is not pro-union. There is 
no hedging in discussing frankly the mistakes of 
the unions in their drive for better wages and 
working conditions. More emphasis, however, is 
given to the A.F. of L. than to the C.1.0. and the 
independent unions. Labor in America has much 
to contribute to high-school students of American 
history, American problems, economics and sociol- 
ogy. 

MARTHA Leeps, Assistant Supervisor 
Language Arts, Social Studies 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Bookkeeping and Accounting—Elementary 
Course, by Faverre H. ELWEtL, VACHEL 
E. BREIDENBAUGH, and ANGELINE G. LINs. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1949. 513 pages, 
$2.76. 

This book is an excellent text for the modern 
high-school bookkeeping class. It is designed primar- 
ily for a one-year terminal course in bookkeeping 
but can be used as the first year of a two-year se- 
quence. It stands the test of detailed analysis. It un- 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in “happy, profitable 
working-together' 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaden 
in the field of democratic group activities. 

SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for 
each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and steging dra- 
matic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the suc- 
cessful guidance of school groups. 

FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for financ- 
ing student functions. 

ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments 
in intramural and interscholastic sports. 

DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school de- 
bate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS—Instructions and aids in the 
directing of school clubs of all types. 

HOME ROOMS—Ideas and plans for educative 
home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating 
loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidance in the pro- 
duction of school newspaper and yearbook. 


PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for edu- 
cative and wholesome social activities. 
— ee direction in the 
dent sense of responsibility. 


Pec percnbe ACTIVITIES—Music, commence- 
ment, point systems, etc. 





Each month School Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these fields. 


Subscription price $3.00 
Subscribe now! 


School Activities 
1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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ee 


It's not too early to 
Mark these dates 
on your calendar— 


March 27-30 


is the 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


of the 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


plan. 


Meanwhile, read 


Occupations 


e The Vocational Guidance 
Journal 


For advance news of the 
Convention. 


$4.50 a year. Foreign, $5.00 
Single copies, $.60 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1424 16th St, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





folds the art of bookkeeping without effort and tells 
its story with a punch. Highlights: easy to read .. . 
well illustrated . . . punctuated by clever graphics 
.. + terse yet complete summaries . . . short parts... 
adequate practice . . . additional problems at end 
of text . . . review questions . . . time-saving pad of 
forms is available. 

The book's chief virtue lies in its organization. 
Bookkeeping teachers will be glad to know that it 
presents the “cycle” of a service before introducing 
merchandise accounts. 

WILLIAM M. POLIsHOOK 
Director of Business Education 
Teachers College, Temple University 


The World Through Literature, by LUELLA 
B. Cook, WALTER Lopan, Oscar JAMES 
CAMPBELL, and RuTH M. STAUFFER. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949. 754 
pages, $3.28. 

I suspect that students who read The World 
Through Literature will begin early to apply for 
scholarships for foreign travel to make sure they can 
visit the lands made so attractive through the lit- 
erary works set forth in this volume. Short stories, 
biographies, plays, essays, and poems of the East, of 
Scandinavia, of Latin America, and of modern 
Britain make up the first half of the book. 

The warm emotional appeal of the material se- 
lected plus the romance of the unusual will appeal 
particularly to the twelfth-year student for whom 
the book is planned. The explanations introducing 
each of the areas represented and the editorial com- 
ment preceding individual selections prepare the 
student for fuller understanding and richer appre- 
ciation, as do the pertinent notes and the stimula:- 
ing suggestions for study. The whole builds up 
subtly but nonetheless unmistakably the concept of 
the brotherhood of man. 

Part Two of the book, “The British Heritage,” 
presents selections from the great English writers 
from Chaucer to Browning. Here, too, the editing 
is sensitive to the needs of youth. Fortunate the stu- 
dent who receives this volume as a text! 

GERALDINE SALTZBERG 
Chairman, English Department 
James Monroe High School 
New York City 


Pamphlets Received 


Guidance. School District of South Orange and 
Maplewood, N.J., rev. ed., 1949. 23 pages. 

Our Changing Industrial Incentives, by Harry W. 
LatpLer. New York: League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, 1949. 40 pages, 25¢. 
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Join the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


I. The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics carries on its work 
through two publications. 


1. The Mathematics Teacher. Published monthly except in June, July, 
August and September. It is the only magazine in America dealing exclu- 
sively with the teaching of mathematics in elementary and secondary 
schools. Membership entitles one to receive the magazine free. 


2. The National Council Y earbooks. The only available yearbooks at pres- 
ent are the third on “Selected Topics in Teaching Mathematics,” the 
fourth on “Significant Changes and Trends in the ‘leaching of Mathe- 
matics Throughout the World Since 1910,” the sixth on “Mathematics 
in Modern Life,” the eighth on “The Teaching of Mathematics in 
Secondary Schools,” the fourteenth on “The Training of Mathematics 
Teachers of Secondary Schools,” the fifteenth on “The Place of Mathe- 
matics in Secondary Education,” the sixteenth on “Arithmetic in Gen- 
eral Education,” the eighteenth on “Multi-Sensory Aids in Teaching 
Mathematics,” the nineteenth on “Surveying Instruments—Their His- 
tory and Classroom Use,” and the twentieth on “The Metric System of 
Weights and Measures.” These may be obtained for $3 each, postpaid. 
Send checks to Bureau of Publications. Teachers College, 525 West 
120 Street, New York 27, New York—not to The Mathematics Teacher. 


II. The Editorial Committee of the above publications is W. D. Reeve of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Editor-in-Chief; 
Dr. Vera Sanford, of the State Normal School, Oneonta, N.Y.; and W. S. 
Schlauch of Dumont, N.J. 





MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


Fill out the membership blank below and send it with Three Dollars ($3.00) for individuals, 
Five Dollars ($5.00) for institutions, to THe MatHematics Teacuer, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York 27, N.Y. Add 25¢ for Canadian, 50¢ for Foreign subscriptions. All 
prices U. S. currency, please. 

I hereby apply for membership in the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. I enclose $3.00 
Please renew my $5.0 


membership dues which includes one year’s subscription to THE MATHEMATICS 


annual 
SEACHER. 


Place an X in front of address to which THE MATHEMATICS TEACHER is to be sent. 
Please check your field or fields of interest: 

( ) Elementary ( ) Junior High School ( ) High School 

( ) College ( ) Teacher Training ( ) Supervision 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 307) 


who had volunteered to act as free baby sitters 
for voters. Another corps of volunteer drivers 
whisked the girls around town to their appoint- 
ments until the polls closed. 


MAIL-ORDER DEGREES: Until recently, 
could purchase by mail, from a “college” in New 
York City, quite a variety of batchelor’s, master’s, 
and doctor's degrees for sums ranging from $: to 
$75. The “institution,” says Leonard Buden in the 
New York Times, is or was the Christian Theologi- 
cal College. The New York State Supreme Court 
has ordered the college to “show cause why it 
should not be enjoined from granting degrees to 
mail-order students.” Apparently no study was in- 
volved in obtaining a degree from the college, and 
the only examination was that given the customer's 
check by the president. Five doctorate degrees were 
offered, including that of Ph.D. In past years, 
numerous degree-granting mail-order colleges have 
been in operation. Some charged as much as $300 
for a Ph.D. degree, and allowed customers to kid 
themselves into believing they had earned the de- 
gree by suggesting a modest course of study. If a 
customer's statement that he thought he had studied 


you 


enough was accompanied by payment, he got his 
doctorate. This is the Century of the Common 
Man—but he is going too far when he demands 
and gets a quick, cheap Ph.D. 


TOUR: A group of 60 public-school executives 
will begin a 6-week tour of European countries on 
March 18, to “find out what is going on culturally, 
educationally, socially, and economically ‘n Europe 
today and to learn of its implications for American 
education.” The tour is being sponsored by the 
National Education Association, the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, Yale University, 
and Michigan State College. The 60 educators who 
make the trip, says Yale University News Bureau, 
“will be chosen competitively from throughout the 
nation.” The news release doesn’t mention the 
nature of the competition, so possibly you can't 
get in just by writing for an entrance blank. 


DISCOUNTS: The Highland Park, Mich., local 
of the American Federation of Teachers has made 
arrangements with 40 stores whereby its members 
are allowed discounts of from 5 to 334%4% on a 
variety of consumer commodities, including cars, 
luggage, musical instruments, clothing, books, and 
jewelry, reports The American Teacher. Local non- 
union teachers’ associations could save money for 
their members in the same way. 





SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


offers 
USEFUL AND TIMELY REPRINTS 


for teachers of the sciences and mathematics 





WHAT IS SCIENTIFIC METHOD? . 





ATOMIC ENERGY; A science assembly lecture, illustrated 
ATOMIC ENERGY, A play in three scenes ea 
MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS FROM ATOMIC SCIENCE aah 
SOME WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS IN CHEMISTRY, 48 pp. .. 
RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES, a science assembly lecture 
WONDERS OF SCIENCE, a scientific assembly program 


COMPUTATIONS WITH APPROXIMATE NUMBERS . 
THE MATHEMATICS OF GAMBLING ..... 
MOTION PICTURES FOR ELEMENTARY SCIENCE (1949) . 


Payment must accompany orders for reprints 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
P.O. Bex 408, Oak Park, Hlinois 
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Announcing 


THE REVISED EDITION of 
ENCYCLOPEDIA oF 
EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Edited by WALTER SCOTT MONROE 
Sponsored by 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


The new edition of the monumental work first published a decade ago, one of the 
most important and significant books in the history of education in America. It 
provides in one convenient volume an account of the results of educational research 
of this century, with critical evaluation, and the total in relation to educational theory 
and practice. Topics range from accreditation to youth out of school. 


The new edition brings content up to date by the addition of new topics and the 
rewriting of others, making the book approximately 25% longer in number of 
words than the original. It has been entirely reset, and the cover design is new. An 
added feature is an index. 


List price $20.00 
1750 PP» (subject to usual discount) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York © Boston ® Chicago ® Dallas © Atlanta © San Francisco 
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WELL-MADE WORKBOOKS 


LESS THAN TWO CENTS 


The 46th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education recom- 
mends that well-constructed workbooks can be a valuable teaching and learn- 
ing cid and can effect a substantial saving of the teacher's time and energy. 


Well-made workbooks are among the most valuable materials of instruction, 
especiaily in the crowded conditions found often in schools today. 


WILL PROVIDE NEW 
FRESH TEXTBOOKS 


Experienced teachers prefer to use workb 


ks by the athe 





of the corresponding 


textbooks. For this reason we give below the names of leading textbooks for 
which well-constructed workbooks are available. 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1950 
The National Leader. Readopted in November for six years’ 
use in the schools of Texas. The WORKBOOK is entitled 


Objective TESTS to accompany the above. 
MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


—— the pupil with foreign governments and their 
problems. New Eaition. TESTS with Teachers’ Manuel. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, 1949 


teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the 
democratic way of life. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ 
Menuel. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 


Edition. A chronological history, bringing events down 
esent day, combined with e simple institutional 
ORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
The National Leader. Written from the American point of 
view, it mekes world history most significant end purposeful 
in relation to present events. 1949 Edition. WORKBOOK 
and Teachers’ Manual. 


WEST'S AMERICAN PEOPLE 


For senior year of high school. WORKBOOK with Teachers’ 
Manuel. 


New 
to the 
history. 





HUGHES’ TODAY'S PROBLEMS 


A textbook on problems of democracy. WORKBOOK and 
Teachers’ Manuel. 


VAN CLEEF’S GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
A textbook describing our modern world. New interesting 
material. Globe! and poler projection maps. WORKBOOK 
and Teachers’ Manuel. 1949 Copyright. 


FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 


A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated 
chapter on Dramatics. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 





Boston 8 New York 16 Chicago 16 


ALLYN and BACON 


MEADE’'S BETTER ENGLISH 1, II, Ill, IV 


Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the high school. Teach- 
ers’ Manuals. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 


gives more attention to aviation than other books in Gen- 
eral Science. New Editions. WORKBOOKS, Tests, Teach- 
ers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD’S ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY 
For years the national leader in Biology in the nee 
edition. Now complete with new discoveries. WORK- 
BOOK, Tests and Teachers’ Manuals. The most colorful 
Y: 


PULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


includes the many important recent discoveries in the sub- 
ject of Physics. Glossary availeble. WORKBOOK and 
Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, 
WHITSIT’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of 
Chemistry. There are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plas- 
tics ont co Atom. New Edition. WORKBOOK and Teach- 
ers’ Manual. 


GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 


A complete composite course in Home Economics cover- 
ing every aspect of the subject. WORKBOOK in prepere- 
tion. 


GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New date on nutrition, new sections on pressure cooking, 
kitchen safety, and methods of quick-freezing foods. New 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manuel. 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
AVERY'S GEOMETRIES 

for grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the technical mathe- 

matics required in this atomic age. New Editions. WORK- 

BOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 


STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 


with practical applications, covering a wide field of the 
pupils interests. Answer 





Atlanta 3 Dallas | 


San Francisco 5 
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